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The  purpose  of  this  study  of  the  work  of  woman  dramatists 
in  the  United  States  Is  two-fold.  Tho  first  purpose  is  to 
discover  tho  historical  facts  about  the  participation  of  Amer- 
ican women  in  the  writing  of  plays*  The  second  la  to  shew  by 
analysis  of  successful  plays  by  women  the  characteristic  con- 
tributions that  women  have  made  up  to  1947  to  the  drama  of  the 
united  states* 

Por  the  study  of  the  historical  background,  tho  scholarly 
volumes  of  Quinn's  £  History  .of  J^i2.  American  Drama  have  served 
as  tie  main  texts*  Also  used  for  this  purpose  have  boon 
Orions'  A,  3hort  Hlatnrv  of  Apfrflenn  titan. turq.  the  Cambridge 
History  of  American  Literature.  Volume  III  and  Edmund  Gogey's 
nevol'jtlon  in  the  Amorloan  Drama. 

T:  e  Bums  Uantlo  editions  of  the  Best  Plays  of  each  year 
from  1909  to  1947  were  uaed  for  the  basio  study  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  addition*  the  plays  were  read  in  full  whenever 
available .  For  background  study  and  reading  of  the  twentieth 
oentury  drama.  Krutoh's  Tj^  American  £EbM  Since  1910.  Dickin- 
son's Playw:  __  Theatre  and  George  Pierce 
Maker's  Dramatic  Teohnlque  wero  used. 

The  Appendix  is  a  list  of  plays  by  women  dramatists  taken 
from  the  Burns  Kontle  editions  that  liave  been  produced  on  the 
Hew  York  stage  fron  1909  -  1947. 


HISTORICAL  BACKORGUHD 
1770  -  1900 

The  women  dra~*tlsts  of  tie  United  States  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  follow  the  general  trends 
of  draaatlo  activities  In  their  tine,  rew  of  them  show  ex- 
ceptional skill  or  organisation*  S3  the  following  siaaaary  of 
dramatic  history  will  show. 

In  the  early  drama  of  the  United  States  numerous  plays 
dealt  with  patriotism*  They  had  their  origin  In  New  En  land, 
where  the  Revolution  began*  Theso  plays  were  dramatic  satires 
expressing  either  the  writers'  resentment  against  the  actions 
of  "rout  Britain  and  the  Tories  or  their  hatred  of  Independence 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  kirg.  among  the  Whig  dramatists 
Hra.  Keroy  ■arren  was  the  best. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  women  dramatists  were  oon- 
oerned  with  contemporary  events,  such  as  the  barbarities  of 
the  Mediterranean  pirates*  the  whlskoy  rebellion  and  patriotism. 
The  doaestlo  Jru.a,  tragedy,  and  social  satire  were  types  of 
plays  that  were  written  by  women  of  this  period. 

The  1880*8  was  the  period  when  Indian  drama  rose  to  Its 

greatest  popularity.  Among  these  Indian  plays  was  Lsmorah  by 

o 

Carollno  Lee  Hents.       In  the  1040*8  there  were  no  outstanding 


1  0.  Harrison  Orlonc.  :tory  of  American  Litera- 
ture, p.  26. 

2  Ibid.,  p.   150. 


figure*  In  the  history  of  the  dram*  Plays  on  national  themes 
continued  to  atlr  the  public  oonaolouanaaa  and  dealt  with 
military  expeditions  agalnat  t.'o  Indiana*  One  play  handled 
the  red  nan  romantically*  The  Forest  Prlnoesa  (1840)  by  Mrs. 
Cliarlotte  Barnes.*  Many  plans  were  largely  oomedlea  with  little 
purpose  beyond  the  advance  of  a  hunorous  type*  Hot  ao  the  so- 
cial satlro,  Fashion i  whleh  satirised  the  social  soenea  of  New 
York  so  that  ever,  today  some  of  the  gaiety  of  the  price  re- 
aalns.8 

Between  1BS0  and  1860  stock  oonpaniea  grew  up  In  nearly 
•very  elty  and  traveling  troupes  and  showboats  flourished* 
31p  Van  i.'lnkle  and  Ton  Bights  fo  a.  Bar  Boom  bocame  stage  favor- 
ites* By  1860  no  loss  than  seven  hundred  plays  by  American 
playwrights  had  appeared  on  the  American  otaro.  Some  were 
adaptations  of  European  successes*  and  othora  were  studies 
of  local  types  and  situations.  In  1889  Evangeline  was  drama- 
tised by  Krs*  Bateraan*  a  successful  aotress  and  manager*  and 
her  daughter  Kate  had  the  leading  role*  Summaries  of  some  of 
the  more  successful  plays  by  wonen  draaatlats  will  Indicate 
their  subject  matter  and  their  approach  to  It* 

One  of  the  early  wonen  dramatists*  lira*  Mercy  Otis  '  arran* 
wrote  two  patriotic  plays.  One*  The  Adulateur.  rooor  ilng 
event*  of  the  Boston  massacre *  published  In  1773*  was  directed 
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aoainat  the  duplicity  of  Thomas  Hutchinson*  who  proteinic  1  to 
be  for  tlie  oolonlsts  but  really  supported  Croat  Britain.   Two 
years  later  her  other  patriotio  play*  The  Oroup,  was  published*8 
This  play  was  built  around  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  upper  house  was  appointed  by  the  Kin.  and 
the  Council  Instead  of  by  the  Assembly.  Also  attributed  to 
Mrs.  warren  is  The  Motley  Assembly.  (1776),  which  ridloulea 
the  eleaent  in  Boston  that  bellowed  hearty  support  of  the 
devolution  incompatible  with  seoure  soolal  standing*   In 
1785  she  publislied  Sana  3ouol,  alias  Free  and  Ka«y»  and 
■warning 'a  Peep  Into  a.  Polite  Circle*  which  eontrasts  the  affec- 
tation  of  British  manners  and  the  sturdier  reliance  upon 
native  worth.   Mrs.  warren  also  wrote  two  tragedies  in  verse 
published  In  17901  Jjg  Sack  o£  Bone  and  Jhf,  Ladles  of 
Oastlle.8 

Another  draaatist  who  was  thoroughly  patriotic  and  who 
represents  an  impulse  to  place  contemporary  events  on  the 
atage  is  Susanna  Haswoll  Howson*  She  valued  liberty*  espec- 
ially for  her  own  sex*  Her  first  play,  and  the  only  one  which 
survived*  was  Slaves  in  Algiers,  or  a  TflrWfi*  for  Freedom* 
which  was  performed  December  88*  1794. 8  This  play  ewsltod 
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public  opinion  over  the  barbarities  practioed  upon  American 
oltisena  oaptured  by  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean . 

Bra.  Rowan's  play,  Tho  Volunt— re,  whioh  was  performed 
in  1796»  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  whiskey  Insurrection  In 
western  Pennsylvania.1  T£ft  Female  Patriot  was  a  faro*  produoed 
in  1795. B  Tho  last  appearance  of  her  playa  in  Amerloa  was  In 
1787  with  ffflfrlUMl  Jn,  anr.land.5  Ireland  records  her  play, 
Columbia's  Daughters.  In  September,  1000. * 

Domestic  drama  and  social  comedy  ware  her  ohlef  subjects, 
although  the  Revolution  la  referred  to  In  the  plays  of  Brs. 
Judith  Sargent  Murray.  In  her  play,  Virtue  ^TB^Tfflt  (1796), 
"Virtue"  is  symbolised  by  a  maiden  of  Irreproachable  manners 

and  morals,  who  resolutely  refuses  to  marry  the  man  she  loves 

8 
until  her  social  an;]  financial  positions  are  secured.   The 

scene  la  laid  In  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  plot  of  Tha 
Travollor  Keturnod  tells  of  the  return  of  a  father  who  has 
abandoned  his  wife  for  80  years  and  returna  In  tlroo  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage  of  their  two  chlliron,  who  havo  been  brou 
up  in  Ignorance  of  each  other.   The  beat  dialogue  In  both 
plays  la  In  the  mouths  of  servants. 

Vary  Clark  wrote  JJje  ^ft1**  Aawrloana  (1816),  which  ex- 
pressed the  undercurrent  of  Federalist  criticism  of  the  '.'or. 


1  Ibld««  P«  123. 
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but  It  was  not  acted.1 

Zeikel  and  Hosaespun,  two  rural  .'.'ow  ai  Ian-!  oarleatures» 
appear  In  H.  Pinohnoy's  play*  tho  Young  Carolinian*  or  Aaer- 
l,oans  In  Algiers,  which,  Ilka  Krs.  Rowaon's  piny,  dramatises 
the  difficulties  of  the  Kedltorranean  pirates*  X*  Plnchney 
also  wrote  TJie,  Tyrant's  Vlotlms  and  T,ha,  "rtfifflTt*  The  Tyrant's 
Victims  la  a  tragedy  laid  near  Carthage*  showing  atrong  dra- 
matic Impulse.8  The  "nflMhlt  ls  a  flvo  *ot  social  satire  upon 
Bogllah  life  ahowlng  good  sense  of  the  stage •* 

The  play*  Altorf.  written  by  Frances  aright,  was  laid  In 
Swltserlnnd  In  the  fourteenth  century*  Mrs*  "right  was  Scot- 
tish and  oame  to  Haw  York  In  1018.  The  new  freedom  she  found 
In  America  Inspired  her  to  write  this  play*  The  hero,  Eberrard 
de  Altorf,  ls  ceuct't  In  a  web  of  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
to  seem  untrue  to  his  country  and  to  his  wife,  or  abandon 
Roslna,  who  loves  him  and  whom  he  has  lone  loved.  Altorf  was 
produced  in  1819. 

Fanny  Rotable,  from  the  notable  theatrical  family,  wrote 
Star  oT  Seville,  a  tragedy  laid  In  Spain,  whloh  was  published 
hero  In  1037,  an J  was  played  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre. 
Auguat  7,  1037.  It  was  a  close  adaptation  of  Ig  estrclla  de 
Seville.8  However,  In  hor  version,  the  lovers  meet  their  death 


*  Ibid. ,  p.  221. 
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In  the  last  scene,  while  In  the  Spanish  version  they  only  port 
forever*  Her  piny,  The  Duke's  Wager,  produced  In  1050,  was 
based  on  Alexandre  Punas'  Mademoiselle  do.  Bellq-Iala.1  'Tew 
Tragedy  was  played  as  late  as  1BG5.  In  drama  Fanny  Kemble'a 

work  was  mainly  translation,  but  she  wrote  autoblographloal 

a 
aooounts  of  real  distinction. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  met 'a  tragedy,  Tereaa  Contarlne,  was 
founded  on  an  lnoldent  In  Venetian  history*  It  was  produced 
In  1836,  and  It  was  Inferior  in  quality.3 

Caroline  Leo  Hants  received  a  five  hundred  dollar  prise 
from  William  Pelby  for  fie,  Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,  although 
the  characters  were  purely  types.   Mr.  Pelby  produced  the  play 
In  Philadelphia  in  November,  1831.  Caroline  Lee  Iienta  also 
wrote  Herdenbertt.  or  the  Forest  League  and  Lamorah.  neither  of 
whloh  survived* 

Hrs.J.  C.  ".wayae  put  on  her  play,  Oaaanattoale  Brown,  in 
December,  18S0.6  This  play  emphasises  the  heroic  qualities 
of  John  Brown  and  shows,  one  after  another,  scenes  in  whloh  his 
sons  are  killed*  until  he  is  made  a  prisoner  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
There  is  a  love  story  with  a  maid  involved  which  offers  bits  of 
comedy.  The  play  Is  frankly  a  melodrama.7 

One  of  tha  first  significant  social  comedies  written  by 
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on  Ansorloan  woman,  Rrs.  Mowatt,  wca  Fashion,  which  wna  pro- 
duced In  1845*  It  is  true  to  the  rainrrrs  and  morals  of  the 
time  and  place,  and  the  natives  and  feelings  are  acoeptatle. 
There  are  fine  character  drawings.1  tier  first  play,  Oulaara, 

or  the  Persian  lavo.  published  In  1840,  Is  unuaual  In  that 

a 
the  only  male  character  la  a  boy  of  ten. 

Self,  a  satire  on  Hew  York  society  and  bualnaas  methods, 
was  written  by  .'irs.  Sidney  Bataman.  It  Is  lass  artistic  than 
Pajhlon.3 

Julia  Hard  Howe  wrote  a  play  of  revenge  called  Leonora, 
or  tho  World »■  Own,  published  In  1867.  The  central  character 
Is  Leonora,  who  has  been  led  astray  by  Lothalr,  a  disguised 
Italia.-,  prince  1*10  is  married.  Leonora  plana  a  reve:i;  a  which 
leads  her  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  Prinoe  and  Involve 
him  In  ruin  through  a  false  oharge  of  treason.* 

Hippo lrtua.  published  In  1864,  was  not  performed  until 
after  Mrs.  Howe's  death,  but  it  contains  soma  of  her  best 
poetry.  Her  central  charaotar  la  again  a  woman.  Phaedra 
has  a  guilty  passion  for  Hlppolytus,  the  son  of  her  husband, 
Theseus.  Whan  he  repulses  her,  love  turns  to  hate,  and  she 
aoousea  him  to  Theseus.   By  the  1860 'a  tho  plays  of  looal 
types  and  situations  quickly  replaced  the  romantic  comedy  and 
tragedy  in  verso  which  had  been  perfected  In  tlie  1050 's. 


1  I*>iq«t  310-511. 
8  TpcT  clt. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  SJ?1. 
"•»  p.  366. 
.,  p.  3GS-3G7. 


Julia  Ward  Howe' a  Ulppolvtua  was  the  last  of  the  vara©  plays, 
and  It  did  not  go  beyond  tho  rohearaal  atago.  However, 
Auguatln  Daly  aaya  In  his  article,  "The  Araorlcar  Dramatist": 
"Whan  tha  prevailing  demand  for  a  higher  spirit  In  tho  play 
wears  away—as  all  faahlona  do  chance— thoro  are  plays  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Hra.  Nov&tt  end  other  native  drajaatlita, 
which  will  bear  taking  down  from  tha  prompter' a  shelf,  and 
du8tinc  off,  and  redressing  for  the  stage"1 

Tha  veto ran  dramatic  critic,  Henry  Austin  Clapp,  In  hla 
ramlnlaoanoaa  publlahad  In  1900,  deacrlbea  The  Spirit  of  '70 
by  Mrs,  Daniel  Sargent  Curtis  In  quite  flattering  tarns* 
"Mra.  Curtla^a  draraa  Tne  Spirit  of  '76  cioservos  to  be  recalled 
not  only  for  Its  piquant  wit,  but  because  of  the  Interest 
attaching  to  Its  prophetic  charaoter*  It  waa  In  form  a  dell- 
oate  burlesque*  but  Its  plot  and  dialogue  ware  underbomo  by 
a  thoughtful,  conservative  purpose.  Produced  In  1861,  the 
play  was  a  forceful  picture  In  anticipation  of  cur  corner  of 
the  United  States  In  1"7C,  the  political  an  3  economic  relatione 
of  the  sexes  having  been  preolaely  Inverted  ad  lnterls.  Hone 
of  tho  more  extravagant  versions  have  anywhere  cone  even  partly 
true,  except  In  Colorado  and  the  other  three  aparaely  populated 
gynoeratlc  states.  Kassaehueetts  la  not  yet  ruled  by  a  'Gov- 
erness'* there  are  no  women  on  Its  supreme  court  bench,  and 
none  sit  In  Its  Jury  boxes.  It  has  thus  far  eaeaped  a  lav 


1   Daly*  Augustln.  "The  Aroorloan  Dramatlat",  Horth  Amer- 
ica- Review,  1481486* 
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whloh  makes  It  a  felony  for  an  unmarried  man  to  deellne  an 
unmarried  woman's  offer  of  marrlaro.  But  Mrs*  Curtls'a 
adumbration  of  aome  leas  violent  but  highly  significant  ohangea 
was  remarkable*  She  really  predicted  In  the  next  sequent 
generations  of  young  women  the  vlrllo  athlotloian  and  sopho- 
norlo  abandon  whloh  makes  the  manners  of  the  twentleth-oon*> 
tury  girl  so  encaging." 

A  great  many  plays  of  tie  late  IROO'a  and  early  1900*3 
were  adaptations  of  suoceasful  novels*  lost  of  these  drama- 
tizations were  desorlbed  by  dleorlnlnattng  orltlos  as  hasty 
and  of  little  literary  value*  One  of  the  play  butcher-,,  * .  A* 
Rose*  Is  said  to  have  been  able  to  turn  out  a  full  length  play 
from  a  novel  In  two  or  three  weeks'  time* 

This  custom  of  hasty  dramatisations  to  oatc       r  favor 
Is  paralleled  today  by  t?ia  dramatisation  of  ncvels  on  the 
soroen. 

Mrs*  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  porhapa  aaw  mors  of  her 
stories  upon  the  atage  than  any  other  Amsrioan  writer  of  her 
time.  171111a:  Gillette  made  one  of  tl»  most  aucoessful  of 
Amarlflan  plays  from  her  story*  F.smoralda.   Ifdltha'a  Burglar 
was  given  In  1887  as  a  one-act  play*  but  Augustus  Thomaa 
elaborated  It  Into  a  Ion-  play  which  was  called  The  Burglar* 
thin  has  been  repeatedly  performed*8  Mrs*  Barnett's 


1  Clappt  Harry  Austin.  "Ramlnoaoenees  a    -.■:■.   i 
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T'llatook*  Paul*  "The  American  Library  and  the  Drama"* 
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Little  Lord  yaantlero?  made  one  of  the  most  dlatlnot  suocesaes 
of  plays  of  bar  tine  founded  upon  books.   A  Lady  of  Quality 
shows '  :rs.  IXirnett'o  ability  aa  dramatist  as  woll  as  nove- 
list* and  she  Bade  a  dlreot  excursion  into  the  field  of 
dramatic  authorship  in  Tha  First  Oan^laaan  qf  Europe  (1097). e 

In  the  early  1900*8  there  was  a  dramatisation  of  more 
novels  —  Hary  Johnston's  Jo,  Have  and  tjo  Bold  and  AuhraT.8 
Kate  D.  wiggln  Riggs  dramatised  Rebeooa  of  Sunnybrook  'are 
(1910)|  an!  Alice  Hegan  Rioe  dramatised  Mrs,  fflinrs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch  (1004). * 

Examples  of  romantic  and  historical  plays  based  on  novels 
In  the  late  1000 «s  were  I'arguerite  Sherrington's  Captain 
Lettorblalr  (1098)|  Itadelelno  Lueette  Ryley'a  The  Mysterious 
Mr.  Bugle  (1997)  and  file        .e  (1901))  Orace  Livingston 
Fumess  and  Abby  Sago  Richardson's  Colonial  Cirl  (1890)  and 
| |  (1  *•}•* 

"ocial  comedleu  with  a  malotlramatlo  flavor  were  Itrs. 
Batenan's  .elf.  Mrs.  Logan's  Surfi  and  Mary  V.llklna  Freeman's 
Ollea  Corey  (1893). s 

Collage  life  was  portrayed  in  Rida  Johnson  Xbunr's  Brown 
of  Harvard  (1906)''  and  a  piece  of  Imaginative  freshness  was 
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Elven  to  the  theatre  with  nieanor  Catos'  The  Poor  Little  {flej| 
Girl  (1013 ).1  Kiss  Gates  shewed  In  nor  next  play  Wo.  Are 
iievon  (1913)  that  alia  waa  a  batter  atory  teller  than  play- 
wright.8 

Illustrating  the  vogue  for  the  deteotive  play  waa  Anna 
Katharine  Green's  jjajitt  with  the  Oraon  Bllnda  and  The  Leaven- 
worth Case,  but  they  were  ahort  lived.8   Araolio  Hives •  The 
ftulok  ani  the  Petyi  failed  lgnomlnloualy  after  a  trial  of  three 
weeks  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  Hew  York  City,  in  Ootober, 
108  .   In  this  trend  of  detective  plays  there  aro  acaln 
fictional  dramatisations.  Elisabeth  Phlpps  Train's  A,  .'oclal 

wtToan  and  A,  Puritan,  Romance,  dramatised  from  Augusta 
Campbell 'a  Dorothy,  the  Puritan,  wore  examples*8  Other  plays 
of  this  type  wore  J!ra.  Atherton's  *)ra«  Pondleton'a  Foia—ln- 
Hand,  Mrs.  Shager'a  The  Major's  Appointment.  Anna  Jeff oraon 
Holland's  Refugees »  and  Texas  from  Ann  .'.'.  Stephen's  The,  siege 
of  the  Alamo. 

The  atory  of  tho  dram  of  the  poat-Civil  Var  period  down 
to  1880  is  mainly  a  record  of  minor  suooesaea.  American  drama 
was  out  of  favor  in  those  years |  the  Indian  and  Yankee  plays 
had  died  out  and  little  appeared  to  roplnoe  them.  Plays  by 
Americans  on  native  themes  were  not  oor.saon,   but  tho  drava  of 


J  Ibid.,  o.  298. 

*?  Vila  took,  op  pit.,  p.  137. 

*  ibid. .  p.  T3h. 

Illiiil.,  p.  1 
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the  poriod,  llko  fiction*  recognised  tbo  literary  nerlto  of  the 
West*  Helodraaas  and  rural  plays  were  also  written. 

The  drama  of  the  eighties  and  nl:.ot:os  was  not  of  itself 
groat,  but  It  was  lzsportant  In  the  history  of  American  letters 
as  narklnc  a  greet  outburst  of  individual  activities  by 
dramatists  llko  Howard*  Heme  and  Fitch.   In  this  period  one 
finds  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  producers  to  handle  pieces 
by  American  playwrights.   The  producers'  interest  In  compet- 
ing with  the  ocanerolal  theatre  made  them  develop  the  "star" 
system  or  using  actors  and  actresses  with  personality  appeal 
and  producing  plays  by  English  dramatists  like  J*  K*  Barrio 
and  Henry  Arthur  Jones*  beoause  or  greater  oonfidenoe  in  them." 

The  natter  of  popularity  and  pormanenoe  has  confused  the 
history  of  playwrltine  in  America.  Many  women  dramatists  were 
vary  popular  in  their  day*  but  they  are  not  widely  known  now. 
Mary  Morton's  His  Wife's  Father  (1895)  and  Mrs.  Burnett's 
Llttlo  Lord  FauntleroT  (1B88)  aro  examples  of  those  plays  whioh 
were  once  favorites  of  the  Aaerloan  playgoers**  The  most  not- 
able contributions  of  this  time  by  women  dramatists  were  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody's  Tho  Piper  (1911)  and  Alice  Brown's 
Children  of  Earth  (1015).  Moreover,  owing  to  insufficient 
copyright  protection  many  plays  from  I860  to  1000  remained 
unpublished* 


o/  Awjrltrm  ^teraturo*  Vol.  Ill*  p.  880* 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGRCuTTO 
1900  -  1010 

In  the  yours  from  1900  to  1910  playwrights  devoted 
themselves  to  romantic  dram.   Throurh  the  Improvements  of 
standards  In  matters  of  settings  ooatinin.  .  11  ting*  end 
stage  business  to  which  David  Belaseo  was  the  greatest  eon- 
trlbutort  the  theatre  was  un  Jergoing  a  transformation.   How- 
evert  this  plaead  emphasis  on  external  effects  rather  than 
characterisation  or  careful  workmanship*   Hear  the  end  of 
the  decade  there  was  a  greater  tendenoy  towards  seriousness 
and  more  dependence  on  Ideas*   01 11 lam  Vaughn  Moody  and 

Josephine  Peabody  tried  to  restore  a  literary  quality  to 

5 
dramatic  production* 

Rachel  Crothers  was  the  outstanding  w>man  dramatist  of 
America  of  the  World  v,'ar  decade.  She  establishes  herself  as 
a  dramatist  of  raannora*  social  problems*  and  feminine  psychol- 
ogy. Hor  works*  for  all  their  light  touch*  are  too  definitely 
"problem  plays"  to  be  alassed  as  pure  comedy*  and  her  more 
recent  works  from  Hlce  People  li  1981  to  Susan  and  Qod  in  1957 
are  In  most  instances  definitely  topical*  Sh?  was  bom  in 
1878  and  directed  piayn  at  the  age  of  twelve*  She  was  trained 


*  Orlans*  oj£*  £i£.*  p.  278. 
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for  the  stac*  In  Boston  and  New  York. 

Her  ono-aet  play*  The  Hector*  was  presented  in  1909  and 
la  concerned  with  a  minister  who  narrlaa  a  protty  but  not 
praotlool  Irl  lnatead  of  a  girl  selected  fear  him  by  his  oon- 
gretation.  The,  Threa  oj]  Pa*  preaented  in  1906*  was  laid  In  a 
mining  eamp  In  Nevada  and  gives  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  a 
Girl's  charaoter*  Rhy  KaoCheatney  determines  tc  guide  and  pro- 
tect her  t»c  youn;  or  brothers*  even  against  their  own  ambition* 
She  la  the  head  of  a  family  and  a  woman  of  bualneaa.  She  le 
placed  In  a  false  position  by  giving  her  word  to  a  clever 
schemer  and  goea  to  hla  room  at  nlfht  to  demand  a  release  from 

her  promise*  Though  the  plot  Is  conventional*  the  oharaoters 

a 
are  veil  drawn.   Her  next  two  plays*  CtHVwT  Qf  Mr,»  p*trlck 

In  1907  and  Myself  Bettlna.  show  an  advance  over  The  Three  of, 

Ua.8  £  Kan's  V.orld^»  presented  In  1909*  establishes  the  atmoa- 

phere  of  a  boarding  house  In  lowar  Hew  York.  "Prank"  Waro, 

an  Independent*  lovable  woman  writor*  Is  bringing  up  Kiddle* 

a  boy  of  seven*  whese  mother  had  died  In  her  houao  In  Paris* 

Gaskoll*  who  Is  In  love  with  "Frank"*  Is  the  father  of  Kiddle* 

"Frank"  flnda  It  out  and  refuses  to  marry  him.  She  can't  make 

him  aee  that  he  has  committed  any  crime*  The  play  offers  no 

solution  for  the  situation  except  the  substitution  of  a  career 

for  a  woman  Instead  of  dependence  on  marriage* 


1  Qulnn.  A  PlWfT  &£.  Ifag,  ftwrlflifl  IXtSA  £BSB  Uu.  JBlxU 
&v   ;     Preaent  Day*  p»  50-51. 
J  Ibla. *  p*  51* 
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The  situation  In  Kachel  Cro there*  play*  {to  and  She,  is  a 
contest  of  husband  and  wife  for  supremacy  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  respective  spheres*  Ann  and  Tom  Hereford* 
both  sculptors »  enter  an  important  competition  and  Ann  wins* 
Ruth  Creel*  a  representative  of  the  girl  *&°  prefers  her  own 
career  as  an  editor  to  the  domination  of  the  love  of  Keith*  re- 
joices with  her*  Killioent*  Ann's  daughter*  however  spoils 
Ann's  ambition  by  having  an  affair  with  a  chauffeur  at  school. 
The  play  is  sympathetic  to  Tom*  A  man  oust  be  a  breadwinner* 
This  play*  presented  in  1911*  was  not  n  popular  suocess  as  it 
was  probably  too  advanced  for  the  tines* 

Ourselves  (1913)  is  a  study  of  the  responsibility  which 
women  of  cultivation  and  refinement  should  assume  for  present 
moral  conditions.  Beatrice  Barrington  takes  Holly  from  a  re- 
formatory into  her  homo*  but  Molly  develops  an  affair  with  Bob 
Barrington*  Beatrice's  brother*  She  has  to  leave*  This  play 
shows  that  reformatories  for  women  are  no  solution  for  moral 
reform.8 

.:••■-         (1914)  ;>ro  nttl  t>m   Irl  •  Vb  vlafe  t  as* 
periment  with  trial  marriage*  though  the  outoome  is  perfectly 
innocent* 

Sentimental*  but  merging  into  witty  oomedy  of  oharaotor* 
was  Rachel  Crothars'  01, '  Lady  31  (1916)*  her  first  popular 
success*4  It  is  concerned  with  an  old  sea  captain,  Abe*  and 


1  Ibid.*  p.  54* 
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his  wife,  Anglo t  "ho  have  been  forced  to  sell  their  ho.io,  he 
to  go  to  the  poor  farm*  she  to  the  old  ladles'  hone.  Iho 
thirty  old  ladles  at  the  bone*  their  sympathies  aroused  at 
this  belated  separation*  propose  that  Abe  boco :o  old  lady  31 
and  remain  with  thorn  and  Anglo.  The  old  captain  Is  not  too 
happy  In  this  feminine  entourage*  In  whloh  at  one  point  be 
excites  a  flurry  of  Jealousy  and  later  Is  mollycoddled  Into  a 
stato  cf  Invalidism  Finally  ho  succeeds  In  Baking  his  escape 
for  two  days  but  returns  to  bis  Angle*  In  the  meantime*  a 
letter  has  arrived  announcing  that  some  presumably  worthless 
stock*  purchased  years  before*  has  no*  a  value  of  ei£ht  thous- 
and dollars—enough  to  buy  back  their  noise  and  befriend  a 
yoiuv  couple  who  are  planning  to  marry  despite  parental  oppo- 
sition* 

"Problem  plays"  and  charaotor  coaedies  were  not  the  only 
types  of  plays  written  by  women  dramatists.  Plays  of  senti- 
mentalities were  scoring  a  huge  auocess*   One  about  a  Scotoh 
Peg  o*  Ky  Heart*  Kitty  ttaokay.  by  Catherine  Chlaholm  Gushing* 
appeared  in  1914*  as  did  the  sentimental  Jerry  by  the  same 
author*  Ber  triumph  of  sentimentality*  however*  did  not  appear 

until  1916  with  Pollyanna*  a  dramatisation  of  the  novel  by 

o 

Eleanor  li.  Porter.   To  the  borne  of  her  frustrated  maiden 

aunt  comes  the  orphaned  Pollyanna*  the  Olad  Girl,  with  a  sick 
kitten  and  puppy  (Sodom  an  Gomorrah)  which  she  has  ploked  up 


J  Gagey*  Revolution  In  the  American  
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•n  route,  as  wall  as  Jinny  Boan,  a  runaway  fro:a  tho  noar-by 
orphanage.  As  aha  ia  unable  to  thaw,  out  her  aunt  with  her 
glad  game,  aba  teachoa  it  to  the  neighbors.  Sha  aoon  moots 
grouchy  John  Pendleton,  who  has  baan  In  love  with  har  "angel- 
mother".  It  Isn't  lone  before  he  adopta  3odoa,  Gomorrah,  and 
Jinny  Bean.  Later  alia  affaota  a  marrlace  botwoen  her  Aunt 
Polly  and  ::r.  Chilton,  an  estranged  auitor  of  twor.ty  yaara 
before.  Badly  Injured  in  an  aeoldant,  Pollyanna  la  a  erlppla 
for  five  yoara  but  reoovera  In  time  to  marry  Jiany  Baan,  now 
a  sophomore  at  Harvard,  who  la  discovered  to  bo  not  a  waif, 
but  one  of  tho  Back  Bay  Wetherbys.  Mlsundorstendlnf-a  bring 
eompHoationa  In  the  final  aet,  anld  a  wolter  :f  emotion,  but 
the  endlnc  la  undeniably  and  tearfully  happy. 

Another  orphaned  Cindorella  rolo  was  In  Jean  Webster* a 
Daddy  Lonff-Lona.  Brought  up  In  an  orphans'  hone,  the  heroine, 
now  eighteen,  Is  assigned  the  task  of  oaring  for  the  younger 
children  but  la  a  victim  of  unjust  nacglng  and  persecution. 
She  Is  adopted  and  sent  to  college  by  one  of  tho  trustees,  whoa 
she  knows  only  aa  Daddy  Lonc-Uga|  she  falls  In  love  with  a  Hr. 
Jervls  Pendleton,  only  to  discover  that  ho  and  Daddy  Lonn-Lega 
are  the  sane,  and  she  agrees  to  aarry  hia—showlng  the  prefer- 
ence of  so  many  heroines  of  the  period  for  older  men.  This 
play  waa  superbly  acted  by  Ruth  Chatterton  In  1014. 

Love  and  teara  were  not  the  only  passport  to  Broadway 
fame.  Tho  neatly  tailored  farce-comedy,  In  which  a  olever  Idea 
waa  fully  exploited,  waa  a  pnrennlal  favorite.  The  bedroom 
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faroea  were  especially  deal;        ring  relaxation  to  the 
•tired  business  nan".  One  of  this  typo.  Twin  Beds,  (1914) 
by  Salisbury  riolds  and  "arorot  Kayo,  enjoyed  a  lone  and 
suooessful  run,  with  Its  usual  mlx-upo  In  beds  and  Identities* 
In  this  play  tho  young  wlfa  shews  a  partiality  for  tango 
parties  at  a  tine  whan  both  twin  bads  aad  tango  were  suffi- 
ciently new  to  be  of  toploal  interest* 

Kxoept  for  the  plays  of  Shaw  and  other  European  lnporta- 
tions,  neither  social  oosedy  nor  eamedy  of  manners  mad*  much 
headway  in  the  period  under  discussion*  Broadway  manager* 
preferred  sentiment  to  satire,  and  thoy  shied  away  from  con- 
troversial questions*  The  plcys  of  Rachel  Crottera  discussing 
feminism  or  trial  marriage  just  did  not  "take"*  Hear  to  end 

o  period,  however,  Clare  Kuaser§  In  Good  Gracious*  Anna- 
belle  (1916)  began  a  series  of  oomodloo,  with  sore  satire, 
that  were  at  least  touohed  with  the  comic  spirit.'-  :'lss 


Kummor  Is  important  for  hor  lightness  of  touch,  but  she  has 

I 


little  plot.   Qulnn  in  his  History  of  tho  American  Praaa 


classified  Oo..  ;  Ciraclous,  Annabolle  aa  a  comedy  of  manners. *■ 
What  distinguishes  the  play  from  the  more  conventional  product 
Is  the  verve  of  the  lines)  the  burlesque  of  the  big  business 
man  in  his  Long  Island  habitat  with  its  usual  complement  of 
yaohts,  liquor,  and  aorvants)  ana  the  farcloal  idea  of  having 
several  characters  of  cocktail  sooloty  hire  themselves  out  as 


i   Ibid.,  p.  11* 
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servants  on  ths  Long  Island  estate.  The  real  modernism  of 
tbo  play  Is  clear  In  a  roferenoe  In  one  of  the  linos  to  Freud, 
whose  theory  of  association  of  Ideas  has  been  adopted  by  a 
hotel  detective. 

Two  other  playwrights  of  this  period  who  should  be  men* 
tlonod  are  Josephine  Peabody  for  her  play  The  Piper  a.  I  Alice 
Brown  for  her  Children  of  Earth*  The  Piper  (1907)  la  the 
story  of  the  Pled  Piper  of  llanelln.  Josephine  Peabody 
sketches  the  crass  burghers  of  the  Middle  Ages*  who  have  been 
freed  from  the  plague  of  rats  by  tho  Piper,  a  strolling  player, 
to  whom  they  feel  they  need  not  keep  their  word  because  he  is 
a  social  outcast.  The  children's  own  love  for  music  leads 
them  to  the  Piper. * 

In  1914  Alice  Brown's  Children  of  Karth,  a  folk  play,  won 
the  ten  thousand  dollar  prise  offered  by  Wlnthrop  Ames  for  the 
best  play  to  be  submitted  anonymously  by  an  American  author* 
Nearly  1700  manusorlpts  wero  received.  On  January  If!,  1015, 
Mr.  Ames  produced  the  play  at  The  Booth  Theatre,  Hew  York. 
This  play  expresses  an  Insurgent  desire  for  participation  in 
life.  Ellon  Barston  has  been  dominated  by  her  father  and 
brother  Aaron.  Her  lover  returns,  but  si  e  is  disappointed  in 
him*  She  clutches  at  Peter  Hale,  whose  wife  Jane  la  a  drunk- 
ard, and  is  about  to  elope  with  him.  Jane  is  heartbroken,  and 
Peter      | Leo  decide  not  to  elope.  Jane  tries  to  save  their 


*■  Quinn,  loc.  clt. ,  p.  19. 
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reputation. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  First  Vorld  War  the  box  office 
standards  of  the  theatre  rested  upon  the  syate:;  of  popular 
morality  Inherited  from  tlio  nineteenth  century.  But  by  1916 
theatregoers  and  eritlos  vers  booomlns  disturbed  by  the  verbal 
frankness  on  the  stage,  which  oonslsted  aalnly  of  "Hell"  and 

"By  Oswd".   iiowever,  there  la  a  definite  effort  on  th<?  part 

2 

of  the  playwrlchte  to  break  away  from  this  prudery.   Dialogue 

was  gradually  loosening  up*  the  flapper  appeared  as  a  popular 
oharaetort  and  a  number  of  plays  mad*  some  attempt  to  discuss 
trial  marriage*  eugenics •  and  the  new  woman.  Examples  of 
these  trends  ooour  in  Rachel  Crotbers •  plays  £  Man's  World , 
Ourselvoa.  an.i  Younr  Kladom.8 

Thourh  Its  lnfluenoe  on  Broadway  had  boon  slight*  Europe 
had  been  for  some  time  developing  a  now  drama*  from  the  soolal 
problem  plays  of  Ibsen  to  the  unorthodox  comedies  of  Shaw* 

from  the  psychological  tragedies  of  Strlndberg  to  the  aymbollo 

4 
mysticism  of  Maeterllnok.   The  strongest  European  influonce 

had  to  do  with  tho  "new  statecraft"  an  1  the  concept  of  the 

"art  theatre".5  Tho  loader  of  this  new  movement  was  Cordon 

Cralgt  who  protested  against  realism*  both  of  play  and  scenery." 

Me  believed  that  the  theatre  should  represent  a  synthesis  of  all 
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the  arts— .  iuoic»  dancing*  stage  doalgn*  as  wall  as  writing 
and  aotlr.  . 

Two  other  influences  on  tho  Insurant  U.oatro  of  this 
porlod  were  the  little  theater  movement  and  the  oourses  of- 
fered in  oolleges  s.d  universities  In  history  of  draiae  and  in 
actual  playwritino  The  best  known  ocurse  in  playwrlting  was 
Oeorge  Pierce  Baker's  English  47  at  Harvard*  Edmond  Oagoy,  in 

bis  book*  Revolution  '- _^__   ^aa*  deecrlbes  the  work 

of  Baker  thuai  "Vlowod  in  torn  of  the  number  and  importance 
of  his  studonts  who  made  their  way  into  the  theatre,  his  in- 
fluenoo  is  truly  eollosal.  Among  the  earlier  graAiates  were 
Edward  Sheldon*  Edward  Knoblock.  and  Percy  "aokayo,  more  re- 
cent playwrights  were  Eugene  o 'Belli*  Philip  Barry*  8.  N. 
Behrman*  Sidney  Howard,  and  John  Howard  Lawson*  Other  students 
later  became  directors  (v/lnthrop  Ames*  Oeorge  Abbott*  Theresa 
Holburr.),  critics  (Kenneth  HaoOowani  Haywood  Broun*  "'alter 
Pritohard  Eaten*  Robert  C*  Benohley*  John  Kaaon  Brown);  actors 
(^ary  Morris*  Dorothy  Sands*  Osgood  Perkins)}  and  designers 
(Robert  Edmond  Jones*  Lee  Simonson*  Donald  Oenslagor)"*   Among 
the  most  famous  of  the  small  theatres  that  sprang  up  all  over 
the  country  were  the  Chioago  Elttlo  Theatre*  the  Boston  Toy 
Theatre*  the  Detroit  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre*  and  the  Visoon- 
aln  Players*  The  eoxsaon  characteristics  of  all  these  various 
organisations  were  their  true  amateur  spirit*  their  experimen- 
tation with  unusual  plays  and  settings—particularly  imaginative 


o  i2£*  olt* 
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ones*  their  dependence  on  tho  ono-oct,  ploy*  tholr  practice  of 
repertory,  and  their  development  of  the  subscription  audience.1 
One  important  croup  was  the  Washington  Square  Playors,  who 
attempted  heavy  realism,  historical  satiro,  poetioal  drama, 
and  fantasy*  Among  tho  oontrlbutions  of  women  to  their 
repertoire  were  Alios  Oeratenberg's  Overtones  anrt  Zoo  Akins 
one-aot  playt  Tho  ^s/tlcal  Gityi  which  won  praiso  for  Loe 
Simoneon's  superb  setting  reveallnc  :;ew  York  City  at  nl. 
through  a  studio  window.  The  Mar-leal  city  was  first  parforaed 
in  1906  and  later  in  1916  by  the  V.aahlngton  Square  Playors. 
The  theme  of  this  play  was  the  effect  ef  a  great  city*  Hew 
Yorki  upon  a  >,lrl,  her  "protector"  and  her  youn,  poet  loveri 
who  kills  him.  Thero  are  some  fine  lines  but  small  artificial 
profundity. 

Another  important  group  was  the  Provinoetown  Players* 
whose  list  of  original  combers  included  the  radical  Journal- 
ists *  Floyd  Dell  and  'Jux   Eastman*  and  tho  latter' s  wife  Ida 
Ivauii*  who  was  to  play  heavy  dramatic  roles  for  the  oompany.* 
Oeorge  Cram  Cook  was  elected  as  president*  and  his  wife*  Susan 
Olaapell*  was  one  of  the  oompany's  moat  constant  and  success- 
ful playwrights*'  Another  playwright  discovered  by  this  oom- 
pany  was  the  then  unknown  dramatist*  Sugeno  -  »IJeill.   Glas- 
pell'a  The  Verge.  Cook's  T,fat  Spring «  and  0«Belll'a  The  Hairy 
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Ape,  ware  ouch  suooesses  that  they  were  moved  to  Broadway. 

despoil*  a  Suppressed  Peel  roe  la  a  satire  on  the  Freudian 
interpretation  of  dreane  or  the  oult  or  self-expression.  The 
Verge  la  a  study  of  a  neurctlo  woman  who  Is  golnf;  Insane.  -  he 
has  a  great  doalre  to  ereate  new  forms  of  life  and  la  planting 
new  flowers  and  developing  new  species*  She  Is  also  experi- 
menting with  the  lives  of  two  men,  friends  of  hers  who  are 
wtaying  In  tha  house.  In  the  last  act  she  kills  one  aa  a  gift 
to  hlis.  Then  she  fires  a  pistol  and  sings,  "Hearer  By  Ood  to 
Thee". 

Another  oontrlbutor  to  the  Provlnoetown  Players*  both  as 

actress  and  as  playwright,  was  Edna  at.  Vincent  Hlllay,  whose 

first  plays.  The  fTUfflttl  f*""1"  £  p<t*B  and  Aria,  ^&  Capo 

e 
were  given  by  the  players. 

After  the  death  of  Clyde  Pitch  and  William  Vaughn  Uoody, 

there  was  a  lull  In  dramatic  activity,  but  by  the  middle  of  the 

g 
decade  there  was  a  slight  revival  In  interest.   It  no  sooner 

got  started  than  it  received  a  setback  by  movies,  '"lth  Its 
standardisation  of  plot  and  its  searoh  for  emotional  appeals 
It  served  only  those  theatregoers  of  a  low  caliber.  Sew  fac- 
tors served  to  offaet  this  to  a  oertaln  extent.   Art  theatres 
and  other  independent  agencies  prepared  the  way  for  change  and 
experimentation.8 


bid.,  p.  3i>. 
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Theatregoers  organized  themselves  into  a  protective  Dram 
League  of  Aaorioa  In  1010.   The  designs  of  1  ax  Belnhardt* 
Gordon  Craig,  and  Joseph  Urban  offered  relief  from  Belaaoo 
realism*  The  little  theatre  movement  offered  many  a  chance 
for  self-expreoB'.  upa  aa  t'o  Provlnoetown  Players 

and  the  Washington  Cquaro  Players  led  the  way  to  full  devel- 
opment. TXirlng  the  deoade  of  1910  to  19E0  there  was  a  marked 
awarones3  of  the  continental  aotlvltioa  of  Strindberg,  Shaw, 
Chekhov*  ISaeterlinokt  Dunsany,  rudormann,  and  others.8 

The  results  of  the  activities  of  the  little  theatre 
movenont  wes  a  flowering  of  American  drama  In  the  deoade  of 
the  twenties.   Though  it  was  limited  to  the  largest  cities, 
it  wos  higher  in  quality  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  theatre.  Regional  plays  flourished  in  the  twenties.4 
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WOKEH  DRAKATISTS  OP  TKi  ;KRTUHY 

Aa  It  1b  impossible  In  thla  study  to  dlaouaa  all  tba 
plays  written  by  woman  of  Amorioa,  thla  analyala  la  limited 
to  those  women  dramatiata  who  have  appeared  In  tba  Burns 
Mantle  edltlona  of  hi a  Beat  riaya  from  1909  -  1947.  The  flrat 
play  by  a  woman  dramatist  to  appear  In  a  Burns  Uantlo  edition 
was  Go  :  "racloua.  Annabello  by  Claro  Kuamer  In  1916*  There- 
after* with  lnoreaalnf,  frequency,  the  works  of  women  dranatlata 
h  vo  been  oLooted  for  thla  publication.  These  women  dramat- 
ists are  alao  tho  onea  who  .to  plays  have  regularly  reaehed  the 
Hew  York  stage,  aa  a  study  of  th<>  Appendix  will  show. 

Aa  would  be  expected,  women  dranatlata  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  deal  with  domestic  problems.  Many  of  those  playa 
stress  mental  maladjustments  and  parent  and  ohlld  relation- 
ships. Another  Important  subject  of  woman  dranatlata  is  the 
social  problems  appearing  outside  the  home.  Lillian  Hellaan. 
Clare  Soothe,  and  others  have  with  considerable  merit  tackled 
political  problems.  Another  favorite  subject  is  the  problena 
of  artlsta,  usually  treated  humorously,  though  in  some  in- 
stances like  Alison's  liouae  an-;  ? tare  Door,  with  eympathy  and 
deep  inaij'ht.  All  these  subjeots  and  problems  have  been 
attacked  from  satirical,  humorous,  sentimental,  melodramatic 
tragic  and  even  fantastical  viewpoints. 
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Domestic  Problem* 

Broadwey'a  bill  of  faro  during  the  period  before  and  Just 
after  the  First  World  War*  offered  mualoal  shows ,  aontlmental 
piooos,  and  bedroom  farces.1  Twin  3*da  (1914)  by  Salisbury 
Field  and  Margaret  Mayo  has  already  been  mentioned.  However* 
In  Zoe  Aklna  Deelasaee  (1919)  tho  playgoer  ooulJ  find  Bona 
■olid  fare*   It  deals  with  the  subjoot  of  marital  maladjust- 
ment arising  from  the  marriage  of  Lady  Helen*  a  highly  sonal- 
tlvo  woman  of  noble  birth*  to  a  wealthy  Industrialist  of  in- 
ferior social  standing.  Before  loaving  her  husband,  she  haa 
fallen  In  love  with  Edward  Thayer,  a  oard-abark  and  social 
climber  whoa  she  had  been  forced  to  order  out  of  her  borne. 
Several  years  later  she  appoara  In  America.  She  hail  used  up 
her  money  and  Is  down  to  her  last  pearl.  Solomon*  a  Jew*  wants 
to  narry  her.  At  first  oho  refuses  but  later  decides  to  accept 
him.  At  tho  party  In  which  their  engagement  was  to  bo  an- 
nounced* Thayer  oomes  back.  Solomon*  knowing  she  had  been  in 
love  with  Thayer*  is  wllline  to  eall  off  the  engagement.  Hot 
realising  that  Thayer  is  thore*  Lady  Helen  loavoa  hurriedly 
and  la  struck  down  b;  a  oar.  3ho  is  brought  in,  and  before  she 
dies,  recocniees  Thayer.  He  has  really  come  to  tell  her  that 
he  hAs  found  someone  he  could  love  as  she  wanted  him  to.  How 


1  Edmond  a.  Oagoy,  Revolution  in  American  Srara,  p.  9. 
8  Ibid. ,  p.  B70. 
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he  tells  her  he  wants  to  -arry  her.  She  dies  happy. 

Marital  Infidelity  *na  the  subject  of  countless  plays* 
si. ether  treated  as  a  problem  or  slraply  as  a  'm  at!e  situa- 
tion. No  one  has  been  more  skilled  at  straddling  the  ourrent 
moral  issues  than  Raohol  Crothera*  a  prolific  writer  of  sen- 
timental and  problem  comedies*  A  keen  and  sagaoious  play- 
wright* Miss  Crothers*  who  oontlnuod  her  dramatic  career  after 
World  ?ar  I*  has  shown  a  gift  for  seleotlng  a  timely  subject* 
treating  it  with  daring*  diluting  with  sentimentality*  and 
ending  with  the  conventionally  approved  conclusion*  She  has 
considered  in  several  plays  the  problems  of  infidelity  In  a 
way  which  has  proved  absorbing  to  her  feminine  audience. 

iH  l£&  3M.  BS.  g*-y  (1929)  Kitty  Brown  has  scoured  a  divorce 
from  her  husband  becauso  of  an  affair  which  meant  no  more  to 
him*  he  explains*  than  getting  drunk*  Burt  and  disillusioned* 
Kitty  has  become  emancipated:  she  earns  her  own  living  as  a 
designer  and  has  assayed  a  few  love  affairs  of  her  own*  whioh 
she  has  fcund  shallow  and  unsatisfying*  In  spite  of  her  ar- 
guments for  lndependenoo *  she  is  lonely*  She  unexpectedly 
meets  her  former  husband  again  at  a  house  party  at  the  horn*  of 
Mrs.  Bouoloault*  an  eccontrio  oil  woman  who  smokes  cigars  and 
talks  with  great  frankness.  Bob  Brown  is  being  pursued  re- 
lentlessly by  Deirdre*  the  hostess*  grar.ddaughtor*  "one  of  those 
eorgeous  young  things  who  were  running  around  loose  at  that 
period."  Hor  ultra-node misa  is  made  graphic  on  the  stage  by 
her  appearance  in  a  one-pleoo  bathl  g  suit*  orange  and  black. 


Eventually  Bob  discourages  Doirdrc  and  la  abla  to  persuade 
Kitty  to  marry  him  again*  Tho  double  standard  Is  furthar 
bro  :cht  Into  tha  dlaouaalon  whon  a  young  suitor  of  Delrdre 
expresses  tho  uaual  mala  view  that  either  a  girl  la  decent  or 
■he  isn't,  whereupon  Deirdre  inquires  where  a  girl  will  find 
the  earn*  standards  In  men*  Klas  Crothers  gives  her  support 
to  the  old-fashioned  marriage  and  praaumably  tho  double 
standard* 

Another  Crothers  play,  Ajj,  Husbands  Co  (1931),  ease  at  a 
time  when  American  matrons  from  the  Middle  v.est  were  staking 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  Europe*  It  takes  occasion  to  con- 
trast foreign  men— -attractive  and  romantic  but  frankly  for- 
tune-huntlnr--with  the  stodgy,  dependable  American  husband, 
to  the  letter's  glorification*  Kith  customary  shrewdness  the 
author  makes  the  foreigners  credible  and  not  unsympathetic. 
Using  the  same  formula  of  discussing  a  marital  problem  from  a 
feminine  angle  with  a  seasoning  of  sentimentality,  Miss 
Crothers  In  When,  Ladles  Meet  (19S8)  contrives  a  meeting  be- 
tween wife  and  mistress  in  which  the  two  woman  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  each  other's  point  of  view,  to  the 
natural  discomfiture  of  the  husband*  These  two  plr.ys  were  in- 
terestlnc;  and  workmanlike. 

It  was  not  until  1937,  after  more  than  thirty  yaars  of 
Broadway  playwritlng,  that  Rachel  Crothers  produoed  her  finest 
work  to  date,  3usan  an  '■  God.1  Here,  In  spite  of  her  uaual 

1  Ibl ■••:*»  p.  195. 
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conventional  and  not  too  ccnvincln  ending*  she  has  a  sound 
situation  and  excellent  satire.  To  hor  fast  and  fashionable 
set  in  the  country  Susan  Trexel  returns  from  a  lone  stay  in 
England  where  she  has  been  converted  to  Lady  Wlggaa's  move- 
ment (not  unlike  the  Oxford  movement)*  Lady  Wlggam  has  found 
Ood,  says  Susan*  in  a   new  way*  It  isn't  necessary  to  change 
one's  faith*  "You  oan  keep  right  on  boin.-  what  you  are*  It's 
Just  love—lovo«-lovo~for  other  people—not  for  yourself*" 
You  need  only  to  be  "God-conscious"  and  have  the  oourage  to 
confess  your  sins  publicly.  Tor  all  her  religious  fervor 
Susan  has  had  no  thought  sinoe  her  return  for  hor  unhappy* 
inebriated  husband  Barrio  and  even  less  for  her  fifteen-year- 
old  daughter  Blossom*  who  has  had  practically  no  hone  but 
school*  Susan's  friends  decide  fee  cure  her  of  her  evangelical 
fad  by  having  one  of  them  pretend  conversion  and  mako  a  ridic- 
ulous public  confession*  Tho  deception  begins  successfully* 
but  aa  Cusan  warms  up  to  her  subjeot,  Barrle  and  Blossom  wan- 
der In  unexpectedly.  Tho  husband*  somewhat  drunk*  takes  Susan's 
words  about  reformation  seriously,  and  trapped  by  her  own 
eloquence*  Susan  cannot  refuse  to  follow  her  new  principles. 
The  result  is  that  she  agrees  not  to  divorce  Barrle*  aa  planned* 
but  to  spend  t'«e  entire  suatnor  with  him  and  Blossom  at  their 
country  home*  If  he  touches  liquor  during  this  time*  be  must 
grant  her  the  divorce  she  wants*  and  she  also  makes  It  clear 
they  will  live  together  merely  aa  friends.  Blossom  Is  over- 
Joyed,  but  the  prospeota  are  dreary  to  Susan.  Barrle  lives  up 
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to  all  conditions  and  Blossom  la  deliriously  liappy,  but  by  lata 
August  tho  husband  finally  realises  Susan'a  oomplote  selfish- 
ness and  the  fact  that  she  Is  through  vith  him,  drunk  or  sober* 
fie  then  disappears  on  a  two-day  drink  In  bout,  allowing  Susan 
time  to  think  natters  over.  The  play  ends—somewhat  ill 
ioally  in  view  or  Susan's  charaotor— -with  oompleto  reconcili- 
ation. The  aatlrleal  alant  la  a  welcome  chance  from  Kiss 
Crotbers*  normal  sentimentality*  though  the  play  obviously 
la  not  without  sentiment* 

In  Portly  (1987)  by  Dorothy  and  Du  Boss  Haywerd  tho  aubjoct 
of  narital  Infidelity  is  treated  frost  an  entirely  different 
viewpoint.  Tills  populnr  folk  piny  treats  seriously  the  manners, 
folk  lore,  and  sooial  dlviaiona  of  the  South*  The  stage  rep- 
resents Catfiah  Row  In  Charleston*  South  Carolina*  Porgy*  a 
crippled  peddler,  has  given  refuge  to  Bess*  whom  he  loves*  the 
woman  of  a  rambunotious  longshoreman*  now  hiding  beoause  of  a 
murder.  Her  efforts  to  remain  with  Porgy  and  go  straight  are 
prevented  by  the  reappearance  of  the  longshoreman  at  a  picnic. 
She  is  then  victimised  by  ."portin*  Life*  bootlegger  ami  dealer 
In  drugs,  wh  tenpts  her  with  "happy  dust"  and  persuades  her 
to  go  with  him  to  "aw  York.  Porgy*  doggedly  patient  and  still 
in  love  vlth  Bess*  sets  out  after  her  in  tho  diatant  city.  Tha 
effective  use  of  spirituals  in  the  play  sue,  eated  tho  possi- 
bilities of  raualool  treatment*  and  In  1035  the  play  was  re- 
furbished aa  a  folk  opera*  Porgy  and  Baas*  with  a  aeore  by 
George  Oerahwln.  The  Keywords  were  responsible,  also*  for 
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another  melodramatic  Charleston  ploy,  "«">"'"  *-«»  ht.nt.«  (1939) , 
which  deals  with  the  shifting  fortunes  of  three  generations 
of  negro  wos»n  from  slave  status  to  appearance  In  Mew  York. 
Both  those  plays  were  originally  published  as  novels* 

In  Lolly  (1989)  by  Fanny  liaasllp  Lea,  Lolly  Carroll,  a 
gay  lady  of  frustrated  drsana  of  romance,  threatens  to  lose 
her  head  over  e  Spanish  gigolo.  It  Is  all  her  daughter,  Laura, 
19,  ean  do  to  keep  Lolly  straight*  She  manages  It  with  the 
aid  of  Don  Gay lord,  baek  home  after  twenty  years  In  South 
Amerlea*  It  transpires  that  Don  Is  not  only  Lolly's  lost 
romance,  but  also  Laura's  father. 

The  desire  for  social  position  and  prestige  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  in  Dinner  at  Eight  ^1932)  by  Kaufman  and  Ferber 
causes  serious  differences  to  arise  betweon  husband  an i  wife* 
Becoming  Involved  with  the  comparatively  trivial  arrangements 
for  a  dinner  party,  the  wife  fails  to  realise  that  her  hus- 
band Is  In  serious  financial  difficulties  and  that  her  daughter 
has  beoore  Involved  wit;:  a  has-been  matinee  idol* 

The  Women  (1936)  by  Clare  Booths  is  the  classic  example  of 
how  a  husband  and  wife  become  almost  forever  estranged  because 
of  the  nasty  tongues  of  gossiping  "friends"*  Whsn  Kary,  the 
wife  of  Stephen  Balnes,  hears  roports  of  her  husband's  affair, 
she  leaves  for  Reno  to  obtain  a  divorce,  of  course  with  the 
urging  and  advice  of  her  friends*  After  her  return,  she  realises 
that  her  husband  is  unhappy  with  his  seoond  wlfo,  that  she  Is 
unhappy  without  Stephen,  and  her  two  children  are  unhappy 
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about  the  whole  situation.  B7  oultivatinc  feline  olaws» 
Jungle  red.  she  sets  out  to  get  her  husband  back.  One  of 
Kiss  Boothe's  simplest*  yet  moat  effective,  scones  shows  the 
maid  and  cook  enjoying  a  midnight  snack  and  talking  over  their 
employer's  marital  relations*  Maggie*  the  cook,  concludes 
that  "the  first  man  who  oan  think  up  a  good  explanation  how  hs 
oan  be  In  love  with  his  wife  and  another  woman*  is  going  to 
win  that  prias  they're  giving  out  In  Sweden!" 

To*  explain  the  relationship  between  Reglna  Uub'.ard  and 
her  husband  In  Bellman' a  The  Little  Foxes  (1939)  as  a  oaas  of 
marital  maladjustment  is  almost  the  height  of  understatement* 
When  Reglna  falls  to  receive  she  necessary  flnanoial  aid  from 
her  husband  to  gain  controlling  Interest  In  Hubbard's  cotton 
mills,  she  oalmly  refrains  from  giving  him  the  medioine  that 
would  have  saved  him  froa  a  heart  attack*  The  overpowering 
acquisitive  instinct  or  greed  on  the  part  of  Reglna  controls 
the  plot  of  the  whole  play. 

The  reviews  fell  upon  Rose  l'ranken's  Outrageous  Fortune 
(1943)  with  enthusiasm,  freely  admitting  its  virtues.  It  was 
considered  well  written  and  honest  In  exposition,  but  they 
found  It  somewhat  lacking  In  coherency  in  both  subject  and 
character  development. *• 

Rose  imnkon'a  play  is  a  drama  of  conflicts  within  a  fam- 
ily of  wealthy  Jews  living  near  flew  York.  Its  story  covers 


*  Burns  Mantle.  Best  Plays.  1844,  p.  10. 
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the  adventures  of  a  week-end  during  «hloh  a  certain  atranca 
and  slanorcuo  lady,  Crystal  Grainger*  with  decidedly  mystic 
loanlnro,  trlaa  with  batter  than  fair  suooaaa  to  resolve  a 
few  of  tha  problems  with  which  tho  family  Is  bosat. 

Ona  of  the  problem*  la  the  failure  of  the  wife  to  see 
her  husband  In  a  sufficiently  romantlo  11  ht  that  she  enn 
establish  their  relationship  on  a  hanaonloua  basis.  Tha 
barrier  seems  to  be  mainly  the  ultra-oonaorvativo  and  con- 
ventional outlook  on  tha  part  of  the  husband.  After  he  falls 
lightly  In  love  with  Crystal  Oraing»r»  his  wife  Is  able  to 
see  him  from  a  mora  romantic  angle. 

Problems  of  Parent-Child  Relatlonablp 

According  to  the  sociologist  one  of  tho  prima  causes  of 
Individual  disorganization  la  parontal  projection.  The  woman 
dramatists  huvo  dealt  with  this  problem  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent ways.  Rachel  Crothers  shews  a  father's  oonoorn  for 
his  young  daughter  In  her  play  Hloe  People  (1921).  Ha  wanta 
her  to  narry  the  boy  who  has  compromised  her  when  they  spent 
the  night  at  a  cabin.  And  in  the  play  Mary  III»  Kary's 
parents  object  to  her  going  on  an  unchaperoned  «ampln£  trip 
that  "ary  faela  will  holp  her  decide  which  of  her  two  aultors 
to  accept.  Magma's  Affaire  shows  tho  almost  tragic  effect  of 
a  mother's  desire  to  marry  her  dtuchtor,  I  ve,  to  a  man  aha 
doesn't  love.  A  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  a  mother's 
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effort!  to  projeot  her  own  lost  alas  and  ambitions  on  bar 
two  children  la  depleted  In  the  play,  Mr  a.  Partridge  Presents 
(1925)  by  Mary  Kannedy  and  Ruth  Warren. 

lTlee  Peopla  rapraaenta  one  of  Rachel  Crothora1  typical 
oontrlbutlona  to  tha  drama  of  flanln/  youtli.  Teddy  Gloucester, 
daughter  of  a  Park  Avenue  nillicnairo,  practices  all  the  vices 
of  the  younger  set~amoke:j,  drinks*  veara  revealing  ovenlng 
drosaea,  and  talks  about  sex.  All  this  la  profoundly  dis- 
turbing to  Teddy's  aunt  and  guardian.  When  Teddy's  father 
forbids  her  to  keep  a  mldni.-ht  date  with  Soottle  Wilbur,  man- 
about-town  and  expert  dancer,  she  goes  off  to  meet  him  anyway. 
The  two  eventually  reach  the  Olouoester  summer  cottage  on 
Lon;  Island,  with  Soottle  both  bibulous  and  amorous  and  a  big 
storm  oonlne  up.  Teddy's  reputation  la  saved,  after  a  fashion, 

a  arrival  of  Billy  Hade,  an  upright  younr  strancer,  who 
obllcincly  sleeps  downstairs  with  Soottle  while  Teddy  retires 
upstairs,  next  morning  Billy  Wade  departs,  and  when  Teddy's 
father  and  members  of  her  fast  set  oorae  'n,  they  assume  the 
worst.  In  a  few  hours  the  soandal  has  incredibly  spread  all 
over  New  York,  and  Teddy  haa  refused  to  marry  Scottie,  who  is 
willing  to  do  the  right  thing.  Wow  honeat  Billy  wade  reap- 
pears} he  n.  '.  Teddy  decide  to  turn  the  summer  plaoe  into  a 
farm.  Finally,  after  great  effort,  Teddy  persuades  the  prim 
hero  to  marry  her  as  he  objects  to  her  money. 

In  1923  Rachel  Crothors  returned  to  tho  flapper  In  Mary 
the  Third,  a  considerably  better  play  which  shows  the  court- 
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ahlp  of  tliree  generations  of  Marys •  This  play  ehowa  Xary  X 
In  1370  taking  her  mate  by  the  lure  of  physioal  attract:" 
Kary  II»  In  1697,  wan  taken  by  the  man  among  her  lovers  who 
Is  tho  most  lnalstent.  In  1023  Mary  III  la  determined  to  know 
the  theory  and  praotloe  of  rearriajo  before  taking  tlie  oetual 
marriage  vowa.  she  goes  on  an  unohaperoned  eamplng  trip  with 
another  girl  and  three  younjj  nten--two  of  them  her  suitors. 
She  wants  to  find  out  what  these  boys  ere  really  like  before 
rather  than  after  marriage.  Evading  the  issue  as  usual,  the 
author  haa  Kary  suddenly  feol  her  parents  were  rleht  in  for- 
bidding the  tripl  she  therofore  pretends  an  attack  of  appendi- 
citis. On  the  way  home  she  accepts  one  of  tho  suitors.  Row 
unfortunately  Mary  and  her  brother  overhear  their  parents 
quarrelir.  and  are  allocked  at  the  apparent  hate  between  them. 
The  children  Insist  on  a  divorce  and  call  their  mother  a  kept 
woman  because  she  Is  financially  dependent  on  her  husband* 
Kary  also  decides  she  will  live  with  her  fiancee  in  aln  rather 
than  In  wedlock,  havlnc  discovered  the  horrors  and  hypocrisies 
of  a  respectable  union.  The  parents  separate  temporarily,  but 
when  Kary  sees  bow  much  her  opinionated  father  really  loves  his 
wife*  though  he  won't  admit  It,  she  sends  him  back  to  her 
mother  and  acoopts  her  own  suitor  in  aarriage.  The  final  scene 
parallsla  the  words  of  the  proposals  to  Mary  I  and  Mary  II,  her 
mother  and  her  grandmother. 

Rachel  Baron  Butler's  play,  ffflTTl'T  Affairs  (1980)  may  be 
claased  aa  a  oonedy  only  boeauae  it  has  a  happy  ending.  Mrs. 
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Orrln,  a  sentimental  hypochondriac,  Is  traveling  about  tha 
country  enjoying  poor  health  In  the  company  of  her  daughter 
Eve,  her  dear  friend  Mr*.  Harchant,  and  Mrs*  Merchant's  son 
Henry.  She  and  her  friend  have  arranged  that  Henry  and  Eve 
get  married*  Eve  doesn't  love  Henry  but  agrees  to  marry  him 
to  please  hor  manna*  Mamma  has  so  possessed  her  daughter  that 
Eve  doesn't  realise  she  has  any  alternative  to  obedienoe  until 
she  has  a  nervous  breakdown.  They  oall  In  Dr.  Jensen,  who 
appreciates  how  Mrs*  Orrln  has  used  her  daughter.  He  Isolates 
Eve  from  them  all  and  she  recovers  her  health  to  marry  the 
doctor. 

Among  the  minor  dramatlo  productions  by  women  was  Mrs. 
Partrllra  Presents  (1925)  by  Mary  Kennedy  and  Ruth  Warren,  a 
comedy  eoholng  vaguely  those  plays  of  the  season  concerned 
with  the  problems  and  pretests  of  the  younger  generation. 
Mrs.  Partridge  attempts  to  make  an  artist  out  of  her  son  and 
an  actress  out  of  her  daughter,  although  their  desires  and 
talents  are  opposed.  It  Is  a  story  drawn  obviously  from  the 
authors'  observations  and  convictions  and  the  result  Is  a  son* 
and  humorous  preachment  on  the  determination  of  parents  to 
rule  and  the  rebellion  of  their  enlightened  offspring  against 
the  attempted  and  often  unreasonable  domination  of  their 
immediate  forbears. 

Her  Master's  Voice  by  Clare  Kummer  (1933)  Is  a  domestic 
comedy  written  with  many  graceful  twists  of  dialogue  and  many 
revealing  bits  of  character  observations.  Ned  and  Queena 
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Forrar  are  having  a  difficult  tins*  baoauss  Nad  can't  soom  to 
hold  an  office  Job  very  long*  It  wouldn't  be  eo  trying  If 
Queona'a  mother  weren't  so  concerned  about  It.  She  feels  that 
Queena  ties  given  up  an  operatic  oaroer  by  marrying  Ned  and 
wouldn't  let  Queena  forget  It.  Queena  !a  entirely  satisfied 
with  Ned  and  is  upset  that  hor  mother  has  written  to  have 
wealthy  Aunt  Minnie  ask  her  for  a  visit*  Her  aunt  hadn't 
approved  of  Ned  either  ar.d  had  stopped  giving  her  niece  voloe 
lessons.  However*  Aunt  Minnie  appears  unexpectedly*  and  a  good 
oomedy  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  she  mistakes  Med  for 
a  servant  and  praotloally  falls  in  love  with  him.  She  offers 
him  a  job  at  her  estate  as  a  house  man*  which  he  accepts  after 
Queena  decided  to  go  out  there  too.  Before  ho  goes  out  to 
Aunt  Minnie's  estate*  Mr.  Twilling*  his  former  employer  and 
owner  of  the  Radio  Realm*  appears  and  offers  him  a  Job  sing- 
ing on  the  radio.  Red  aocopta  the  offer.  Queena  la  unaware 
that  lied  la  posing  as  Aunt  Minnie's  house  man*  but  Red  finds 
out  that  Queena  sleeps  out  on  the  poroh.  Unfortunately  the 
night  he  seleets  to  crawl  Into  bed  with  her.  Aunt  Minnie  has 
changed  places  with  her.  V.hen  he  dlaoovera  his  mistake,  he 
knocks  over  some  furniture  In  his  hurry  to  leave.  Queena 'a 
mother*  coming  to  Investigate  the  noise*  ewltohea  on  the  light 
long  enough  to  see  a  man  crouching  behind  a  fur  ooat  that  has 
been  thrown  over  a  chair.  She  never  does  get  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  Aunt  Slnnle  to  her  question.  "Why  didn't  you 
soreamT"  All  complications  are  cleared  up  when  Aunt  Minnie 
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find*  out  that  hep  house  nan  la  really  lied,  end  when  Queona 
really  hoars  her  master '3  voice  on  the  radio* 

The  father  lo  the  dominant  lnfluenoe  In  the  life  of  his 
family  In  B£g;  Hearted  Herbert  (1934)  by  Sophie  Kerr  an  J  Anna 
3 tease  Richardson.  Horbert  Kalnesa  was  a  boastful,  self-mad* 
man  who  refuses  to  let  his  son  go  to  ooilege.  Herbert  refusea 
to  let  his  daughter,  Alice,  marry  Andrew  Goodrlofc,  because 
Andrew  Is  a  Harvard  man*  "-hen  Herbert  Invitee  hie  beat  cus- 
tomer to  dinner,  Mrs.  Rainess  determines  to  make  it  plain  with 
a  venKeanoe.  3he  strips  the  house  of  Its  decorations  and  cooka 
Irish  stew.  She  and  Alice  get  Into  gingham  and  do  their  own 
serving.  Herbert  is  cured. 

An  interesting  anticipation  of  a  later  trend  for  revival* 
of  works  of  earlier  periods  Is  th->  dramatisation  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten's Pride  an.-3.  Prejudice  In  1936.  Its  auocess  was  somewhat 
surprising,  as  It  is  really  a  restored  daguerreotype.  It  is 
a  dramatisation  of  Jane  Austen's  novel  of  the  sane  name*  On* 
of  the  underlying  foro*B  of  the  story  Is  the  mother's  ambition 
to  suwry  off  her  three  daughters.  The  plot  Is  concerned  with 
the  pride  of  Elisabeth  Bennet  and  the  prejudice  of  Darey 
Brown,  the  squire  of  P*mberly.  Elisabeth,  reallslnc  that  It 
la  the  snobbishness  of  Darey  and  hlo  crowd  that  kept  his  friend 
Blngley  from  proposing  marriage  to  her  sister  Jane,  spurns 
Daroy's  belated  acknowledgment  of  hie  love  for  her.  However, 
after  'aroy  pays  the  dowry  neceesary  to  get  Hlokbam  to  marry 
bar  other  sister,  Lydla,  and  Is  Instrumental  In  getting  Jan* 
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and  Bin-ley  together  again*  Elisabeth  forgets  her  pride. 

Produoed  April  25,  1932,  Rose  Franken'a  play  Anothor 
Language  la  a  almple  doraeatle  comedy  show  in;:  neither  novelty 
In  plot  and  oharaotor  nor  exceptional  brilliance  in  oompoaitlon. 
But  there  la  no  part  of  It  nor  any  oharaeter  In  it  either 
essentially  aheap  or  obviously  false •  Tho  play  was  a  success 
because  it  la  soundly  built  on  a  foundation  of  human  plausi- 
bility* The  setting  Is  in  the  Hallam  home.  It  la  basically 
a  story  of  a  strong-willed  mother  wishing  to  dominate  her 
children.  She  has  four  devoted  sons,  who  have  nvvor   failed 
to  appear  with  their  reluctant  wives  on  Tuesday  night  to  have 
dinner  with  their  mother.  Only  Stella*  Victor's  wife*  falla 
to  appear  every  time.  However,  the  nlcht  the  play  opens  ehe 
la  expeoted,  and  there  are  aeverel  barbed  comments  about  her 
previous  absences,  her  art  lessons*  and  the  way  ahe  has  Victor 
wrapped  around  her  finger,  ller  appeara-  oe  with  long  aterr-ed 
flowera  requiring  the  umbrella  stand  for  a  vase  also  brings 
forth  an  undercurrent  of  dlaapproval.  Almost  an  unoxpeoted 
guest,  Vlotor'a  nephew  Jerry  turns  up  and  meets  Stella  for  the 
first  time*  Imedlately  tbey  aense  in  each  other  the  sensi- 
tive spirit  of  an  artist,  that  spirit  whioh  looka  beyond  the 
eonmonplnoe  and  seeks  an  understanding  of  the  ideal.  Later 

telle  Invites  them  all  to  her  houae  for  the  following  Tuesday 
evening,  and  because  the  wives  and  even  the  Hallam  sons  would 
welcome  a  change,  they  foroe  down  their  mother^a  objections  to 
any  change  in  her  Tuesday  night  ritual.  Having  reoognleed  In 
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Gtolla  n  soul-«nato,  Jorry  goes  to  seo  her  several  times •  She 
aympathlrea  with  him  in  his  dealre  to  be  an  architect  rather 
than  to  go  into  his  father  •  business  as  the  wholo  faally  la 
forolng  him  to  do*  Victor  1b  angry  with  r.tella  for  taking 
Jerry's  part.  On  the  following  Tuesday*  Mrs.  Kalian  effect- 
ively breads  up  tella's  party  by  lmaglnlnc  an  Insult.  Again 
Victor  sides  In  with  his  family  and  runs  home  to  spend  the 
night  with  raaaraa.  Jerry  stays  to  declare  his  love  for  Stella 
and  doesn't  gat  hone  until  morning.  By  that  time  the  whole 
family  has  cone  to  Mrs.  Halloa's  looking  for  him.  and  Stella 
baa  arrived  to  talk  to  Viator.  It  finally  oomes  out  that 
Jerry  is  In  love  with  Stella,  and  Victor,  in  ordor  to  cover 
up  for  Stella,  tells  Jerry  that  Stella  really  made  light  of 
his  love  for  her.  Jerry  leaves  totally  crushed.  Stella 
makes  Viator  realise  what  he  has  done  to  Jerry  to  cover  up  his 
falae  pride,  and  before  tho  play  ends  she  also  makes  him 
realize  how  hla  family  la  making  him  Into  an  inconsiderate 
husband  like  tho  rest  of  the  Hal lam  boys. 

After  Dose  Franken  had  beon  nine  yo  ra  away  from  the 
Broadway  theatre  Claudia  brought  her  back  in  1941.  At  least 
It  had  been  nine  years  since  Miss  Pranken's  first  comedy, 
E  j   --•■-,   '  are  wad  an  aaaltlva  '-!  lata  MMoa  hit 
that  It  ran  through  tho  Summer  of  1938  ami   well  into  the  win- 
ter following.  Claudia,  like  Anothir  Language,  achieved  a 
great  popularity  with  women  audienoes.  The  heroine's  consuoj- 
curioalty  regarding  her  sex  appeal,  her  definite  mother 
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fixation*  lior  roluctanoe  to  grow  to  full  stature  as  a  wife— 
those  far-.lllar  fotilnlne  characteristics  helped  to  keep  the 
matinees  orowdsd. 

Changes  In  domeetlo  dram  nay  bo  seon  b;-  comparison  of 
Cltiudla  with  any  of  tho  marital  plays  of  the  twenties.  The 
play  Is  a  reallstlo  study  of  a  glrl-wlfe  who  is  prevented  fren 
completely  crowing  up  by  the  Insistent  pressure  of  a  mother 
fixation.  This  emotional  tie  prevents  full  hu  plness  In 
marriage  and  leads  the  £lrl  to  doubt  her  own  sex  appeal,  only 
when  en  overheard  phone  conversation  reveals  to  her  that  her 
mother  will  soon  die  of  cancer  Is  she  suddenly  shocked  Into 
maturity  and  Independence.  Instead  of  the  earlier  conic 
minutiae  of  married  life  the  author  presents  a  reallstlo* 
thou -h  sympathetic*  psychological  study  of  human  relationships 
In  a  play  that  borders  closely  on  tragedy.  Tho  only  circum- 
stance Claudia  had  In  common  with  her  counterparts  of  the 
twenties  was  that  she  too  beoame  pregnant. 

About  two-thirds  of  New  York,s  professional  play  review- 
ers felt  that  The  Old  Bald,  (1936)  listed  far  too  sharply  toward 
the  obviousl  sentimental  drama  and  followed  too  closely  the 
older  form  of  emotional  drama  to  satisfy  the  sophisticated 
playgoers.*  It  was  unquestionably  a  great  woman's  play  and  a 
stron-  tiatlneo  attraction.  Business  steadily  built  up  until 
late  Spring  when*  ovoroomlng  a  division  in  the  reoommendatlons 


1  Burns  Mantle.  Best  Plays*  1935*  p.  21. 
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mad*  by  its  advisory  Jury*  The.  £ld  Xali  by  Zoe  Akins  was  given 
the  annual  award  as  the  best  play  of  American  authorship  of 
the  season  by  the  Pulitser  prigs  oonriittee. 

Its  orlties  wero  right  In  their  charge  that  this  drama 
of  maternal  yearning  and  mother  love  la  definitely  sentimental* 
and  it  kea  belong  to  that  school  of  emotional  drama  that 
flourished  a  feneration  ago*  But  its  enthusiastic  supporters 
are  equally  right  in  insisting  that  It  is  a  human  and  sub- 
stantial drama*  skillfully  and  intelligently  adapted  by  Kiss 
Akins  from  one  of  Edith  Wharton's  moat  characteristic  stories 
of  old  New  York.  The  beginning  of  T_he  Old  Maid  goes  back  to 
1833*  on  Delia  Ijcvoll'e  wedding  day*  She  is  marrying  James 
Balaton  simply  because  sho  is  afraid  of  being,  an  old  maid. 
Clem  Spender*  the  man  she  really  loves*  is  In  Italy  an  in 
no  apparent  hurry  to  get  back.  But  he  does*  the  day  of  her 
wadding  I  There  is  nothing  for  Delia  to  do*  but  to  go  through 
with  her  marriage  to  fialstcn.  Charlotte*  Delia's  oousin*  who 
has  been  secretly  In  love  with  Clem*  tries  to  eonsole  him* 
They  have  Intlmato  relations  and  he  leaves.  Charlotte  nover 
tells  him  of  the  ohild  she  bears  to  this  union t  She  ,;c.os  South 
apparently  for  her  health*  v.hon  sho  returns*  «he  starts  up  a 
day  nursery  for  underprivileged  children,  among  whom  is  Tina, 
Charlotte's  own  ohild*  Later*  to  everyone's  surprise*  she  be- 
oonea  engaged  to  Joseph  P.alston*  brother  to  Delia's  husband* 
Hot  too  long  before  their  wedding*  Charlotte  realises  that  she 
will  have  to  tell  Joseph  why  she  can't  give  up  the  nursery.  3he 
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goes  to  Delia  for  advice*  Delia  dlsoerns  that  Clem  Spendor 
la  the  father  of  Charlotte's  chili  and  advlaea  her  to  give  up 
Joe*  She  agrees  to  support  Charlotte  and  Tina  for  the  rest  of 
their  Uvea.  Soon  after*  Jamee  Ralaton  dlea  and  Charlotte  and 
Tina  go  to  live  with  Delia*  Tina*  ignorant  of  her  past* 
learns  to  have  a  great  affection  for  Delia  and  great  soorn  for 
Charlotte*  Charlotte,  jealous  of  Tina's  love  for  Delia*  has 
grown  Into  a  narrow*  bitter  ol '  maid*  Later  Delia  decides  to 
adopt  Tina*  This  givea  Tina  a  name  and  a  share  In  the  nalston 
•state*  thereby  removing  any  barrier  to  a  marriage  with  the 
boy  of  her  oholoe*  Stung  by  Tina's  open  display  of  contempt 
for  her,  Charlotte  deeldes  on  the  ni  lit  before  Tina's  wedding 
to  tell  her  that  she,  Charlotte,  is  actually  her  mothor*  At 
the  laat  minute  she  ohanges  her  mind*  Orateful  that  Charlotte 
has  spared  Tina,  Delia  tells  Tina  to  be  sure  that  Charlotte  is 
the  last  one  sho  kisses  before  she  gets  into  the  carriage  to 
drive  away  on  the  honeymoon. 

Tears  Ago  (1947)  by  Ruth  Cordon  is  a  simple  domestic  com- 
edy of  Miss  Cordon' 8  own  adolescent  years*  Though  the  aim  of 
Years  Ago  Is  to  amuse,  yet  the  play  gives  a  realistic  study 
of  a  father  who,  because  of  his  limited  incame,  tries  to  main 
hia  family  economise  and  of  a  mother  who  is  furtively  striving 
to  obtain  a  few  of  the  "little  extra"  thlnga  in  life  like  a 
telephone,  which  was  then  casing  into  use.  "eoretly,  Ruth  la 
harboring  a  desire  to  be  an  actress,  but  when  her  parents 
seriously  begin  plana  for  another  career  for  her,  the  truth 
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eonaa  out.  At  first  th:  father  objootn,  but  later*  though  ha 
has  lost  his  Job*  ha  givea  har  hla  loot  fifty  dollars  to  go  to 
'low  York  to  begin  her  career. 

Coquette  (1927)  la  that  moat  affective  type  of  comedy 
drama  that  turns  auddenly  and  unexpectedly  Into  a  tragedy 
without  unduly  depressing  Its  audience*  It  offers  the  world 
the  luxury  of  a  good  cry  and  stimulates  Its  love  of  good 
drama.  Or.  Besant*  a  gentleman  of  the  old  Southern  aristoc- 
racy, objects  to  hla  daughter  Norma'a  lore  for  Michael  Jef- 
fery.  Hla  voiced  objection  to  Michael  la  that  Michael  has 
spent  hla  life  drinking  and  gambling  but  hla  underlying  ob- 
jection la  that  Michael  doesn't  belong  to  the  country  elub 
olaas  of  people*  Miohael  goea  away  for  a  brief  time  to  auto 
something  of  himself •  but  returns  unexpectedly*  Pr«  Besant 
hears  the  goeaip  that  Soma  and  Michael  have  bean  epending  a 
night  together  and  angrily  dananda  a  confession  from  Hon*. 
Fearing  her  father' a  anger*  Norma  only  tails  him  that  aha  had 
soon  Michael*  but  folia  to  tell  him  that  aha  and  Michael  moat 
gat  married*  Although  aooepting  Norma'a  word  that  she  has 
not  been  guilty  of  any  wrong  doing*  Dr*  Beaant  seoks  out 
Michael  and  kills  him  to  defend  his  daughter's  honor*  Be 
atanda  trial  for  the  murder •  and  la  to  be  allowed  to  go  free* 
if  It  can  be  proved  that  his  daughter' a  honor  needed  to  be  de- 
fended* When  Norma  realises  that  she  must  eatabllsh  her  chas- 
tity in  order  to  free  her  father*  she  kills  herself. 
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Social  Problems  Outside  the  Horn 

Women  dramatists  have  dealt  with  other  family  probloraa. 
Miaa  Lulu  Bett  doplota  the  problewa  that  an  unmarried  slater 
has  to  face  living  In  the  household  of  a  slater  and  a  brother* 
in-law.  Fanlly  Portrait  nlvea  a  vivid  account  of  Christ's 
sufferings  at  the  bands  of  his  own  brothers  and  oountryaon. 
Fanny  Hurst's  Jt  I&  To  haarh   shows  a  sister  aggravating  her 
snobbish  brother.  Outrageous  Fortune .  that  has  been  mentioned 
above*  depicts  the  minor  and  major  problems  which  arise  in  a 
Jewish  family*  The  philosophical  old  mother  who  can't  refrain 
from  fixing  her  favorite  fish  dishes  though  It  is  the  cause  of 
many  eooks  resigning  is  sympathetically  treated.  The  elder 
son's  efforts  to  make  his  younger  brother  see  the  need  to 
adhere  to  a  auporlor  moral  code  because  they  are  Jewish  is 
another  underlying  feature  of  this  play. 

Miss  Gale  won  the  Pulitsor  Prise  in  1021  with  the  dramati- 
sation of  her  novel  Miss  Lulu  Pott.  Bias  Bett  both  in  the 
story  and  play  was  an  unmarried  woman  without  a  career,  living 
with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law.  Her  rebellion  and  fll 
with  her  lover*  who  has  coneealod  his  earlier  marriage  In  the 
belief  that  his  wife  is  dead,  gives  an  opportunity  for  Kiss 
Gale  to  develop  her  oharaoter  through  her  return  to  face  the 
emptiness  of  her  life  and  the  taunts  of  her  family.  Miss  Gale 

two  endings  for  the  play.  In  the  first  version,  Lulu 
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departs  to  fight  her  battle  alone*  thoueh  with  a  new  offer  of 
marriage  on  file.  This  was  changed  to  bring  the  flrat  lover 
baok  unmarried* 

Althou;  h  i'orelly  Portrait  by  tenore  Coffey  anJ  William 
Joyce  Cowon  (1939)  attracted  attention  chiefly  by  Its  drama tlo 
novelty*  it  la  really  a  presentation  of  problems  of  family 
life*  The  Covens  evolved  a  simple  story  of  the  family  of 
Christ,  taking  their  inspiration  and  their  argument  frrm  those 
verses  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  which  begin!  "And 
he  wont  from  thenoe*  and  eame  Into  his  own  otuntry,  and  his 
disciples  followed  him*1  And  when  the  Sabbath  day  was  come 
be  began  to  tench  In  the  synagogue*  and  many  bearing  Mm  were 
astonished,  sayingt  'Prom  whence  has  this  man  these  things?--- 
Is  not  this  the  carpenter*  the  son  of  Mary*  the  brother  of 
(Tames  and  Joses*  nn  of  Juda*  and  of  Simon?"  And  are  not  his 
sisters  here  with  us?'  And  they  wero  offended  at  him*  But 
Jesus  said  unto  then*  'A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  but  In 
his  own  country*  and  among  his  own  kin*  and  In  his  own 
house'*"*  Althou," h  the  character  of  the  subject  mirht  have 
lot  to  fantasy*  the  authors  tried  to  keep  their  dialogue  as 
colloquial  as  possible  and  their  argument  aa  done  to  modern 
social  trends  as  they  could*  thus  consistently  giving  their 
play  the  spirit  of  timeliness.5 


1  Bums  Mantle.  Besl  Plays.  1939*  p.  151. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
«  TocT  oil. 
*  Loo,  clt. 
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In  tf   la  To  Lau."h  (1927)  by  Penny  Hurst,  Morris  Goldfish, 
making  money,  Insists  on  moving  Ms  old  father  and  mother  from 
Division  Street  to  an  expensive  Vest  End  Avenue  apart  .on t, 
wherein  they  are  oonlcally  unhappy  and  protesting.  Birdie* 
the  Goldfish  sister,  rebels,  marries  a  crook,  sticks  by  him 
while  he  Is  In  jail,  weloonas  and  reforms  him  when  he  gets  out 
and  finally  forces  him  upon  her  snobbish  brothor* 

These  plays  make  one  realize  not  only  the  wide  soope  of 
domestic  problems  presented  by  wesson  dramatists,  but  also  their 
deep  understanding  of  the  problors  thay  treat* 

women  dramatis to  did  not  confine  their  writing  only  to  the 
social  problems  arising  In  the  homo,  but  also  treated  the  wider 
aspoots  of  society.  They  deal  with  the  effects  of  fatiguing 
of floe  routine  on  the  life  of  a  young  girl*  with  the  crushing 
discouragements  of  the  depression,  with  the  sensationalism  of 
newspaper  reporting,  an  J  with  victims  of  soolety  such  as  the 
amnesia  sufferer*  and  the  "victory  girl"  of  the  last  tforld  War. 

The  Breaking  Point  (1923)  by  Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart  is 
concerned  with  Diok,  an  amnesia  victim.  Be  had  been  in  love 
with  a  vamp  in  his  youth.  In  a  fight  he  killa  her  husband. 
Escaping,  he  was  found  by  a  friend,  his  memory  completely 
obliterated  by  the  shock.  His  friend,  Dr.  Livingston,  takes 
Diok  east  and  tries  the  experiment  of  reclaiming  his  soul. 
Ten  years  Inter  he  is  a  successful  physician.  Now  In  love  with 
Elisabeth,  be  feels  he  must  clear  up  his  past  before  asking 
her  to  narry  him.  Be  goes  bac'  to  the  scene  of  his  youth  to 
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suffor  a  second  shook  of  renenberlnc  tho  nurdor,  but  forests 
ths  past  ton  yoars.  A  third  shook  conplotea  his  reoovery  and 
Makes  a  happy  ending  possible* 

As  a  center  of  racketeering  and  malodorous  politics 
Chicago  inspired  a  number  of  nalodramatlc  comedies*  not 
necessarily  oonneoted  with  prohibition*  One  of  the  best  was 
llaurlne  7,atkine«  Chloano  (1026).  a  riproarlng  burlooque  on  ths 
publicity  taenia  of  female  murderers  and  on  the  ways  of  Chicago 
courts*  Roxle  Hart*  played  with  ootsaendable  toughness  by 
Franclne  Larrlmore,  shoots  a  lover  to  death  as  he  is  button- 
ing up  his  pants*  Then  the  fanfare  begins—the  reporters, 
ths  plotures*  tho  dickering  with  criminal  lawyers ,  the  law* 
yer's  directions  about  dresses  and  aake-up  for  the  trial*  Mad 
for  more  publicity,  Hoxie  pretends  a  pregnancy,  which  also 
gives  her  lawyer  a  chance  in  the  courtroom  to  orate  about 
Innocence  and  motherhood.  After  tho  Jury  gives  the  verdiot 
of  not  guilty,  noxie,a  husband  inquires  about  the  baby* 
"■hat  batyt"  exlolms  Roxle*  "My  Ood,  do  I  look  like  an 
•awMhurel"  Clearly  the  play  is  not  dependant  on  subtlety 
or  understatement,  but  tho  satire  is  excellent* 

Synthetic  3ln  (1927)  by  Fredorie  and  Fanny  Hatton,  tells 
of  the  experience  of  a  young  aotress  from  the  south,  Betty 
Fairfax.  Following  her  first  failure  tho  playwright  tells  her 
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she  can  never  hopo  to  act  until  she  !na  had  experience*  until 
•he  has  sinned  and  suffered*  Be  offora  to  holpv  but  Betty 
prefers  to  gather  experience  In  hor  own  way.  With  her  faith- 
ful Bal>?»  she  rents  a  rooo  in  a  "dump"*  moots  many  queer 
people i  Is  nearly  seduced  by  a  dope  peddler  and  la  happily 
saved  by  an  author  seeking  otaosphore. 

When  Sophie  Treadwell  wrote  aachlna^,  (1988) ,   she  admitted 
being  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  grinding  forces  of  a 
mechanistic  world  that  had  played  a  part  In  the  lowering  of 
Ruth  Snyder's  standards  of  loyalty*  her  morals  anJ  ambitions*. 
her  pathetic  and  utterly  frustrated  pursuit  of  happiness*  To 
that  extent  It  Is  based  on  the  Ruth  snyder-Judd  Oray  murder 
trial. 

The  grinding  of  the  nachlr.es  begins  with  the  Introduction 
of  the  Young  Woman  In  the  office  In  which  she  wcrka.  The 
Youn  Woman  Is  faced  with  two  dreary  prospects)  elthor  she  must 
allow  hor  soul  to  be  o rushed  by  office  routine  or  marry  the 
boss  whom  she  doesn't  love.  Aftor  marriage  she  soon  cores  to 
realise  the  torture  of  an  uncongenial  marriage*  She  goes 
through  the  grueling  experience  of  bearing  his  child  and  remains 
faithful  to  her  husband  for  five  ycir.i.  Then  she  meets  a  man 
with  whom  she  has  Intimate  relations.  Even  though  she  knows 
the  man*  Richard  Roe*  will  not  stay  with  her*  she  has  had  a 
taste  of  what  It  would  mean  to  live  with  someon«  she  oould 
aotunlly  love.  Richard  has  told  her  how  he  had  to  kill  a  man 
by  slugging  him  with  a  bottle  full  of  pebbles  while  ho  was  on 
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ono  of  his  excursions  in  South  Anarloa.  '.'.hen  he  loaves  and 
•ha  is  forced  baok  into  her  routine  life  with  hor  husband, 
she  uses  this  method  to  kill  him.  At  the  trial  it  is  the 
sworn  affidavit  of  Pichard  Roe  testifying  to  their  Intimate 
relations  that  oonvlota  her* 

Lillian  Hellaan'e  treeedy,  The  Children's  Hour  (1934)  la 
written  upon  a  subject  of  such  delioaoy  that  reference  to  it 
In  thy  theatre  usually  Is  oonflned  to  the  vulgarised  comment 
of  burlesque  comedians  and  the  writers  of  tasteless  sketches 
for  topical  revues*  This  is  the  subject  of  unnatural  affec- 
tions  harbored  by  persons  of  the  sane  sex*  Howevor,  this  Is 
not  the  sain  thane  of  The  Children's  Hour.  The  true  than* 
ia  the  curse  of  soandalmongerlng  and  the  whispering  oampalen, 
the  kind  of  vicious  lylrv  that  may  easily  wreok  tho  lives  of 
innocent  persons*  This  play  is  similar  to  the  story  told  by 
V.illiotn  Rouehhaad  in  his  report  of  a  famous  oase  tried  in  the 
Glasgow  courts  of  the  last  oentury*  Miss  Ilellman  reveals  her 
subject  without  offense*  The  set  tine  is  the  v.'rl;  ht-Dobie 
school  for  ;  Iris,  housed  in  a  oonverted  farmhouse  near  tho 
village  of  Lanoet.  Kara:  I  ortha  ''obio,  havlnr  spent 

years  developing  and  mana/..lnc.  their  school,  have  now  eoae  to 
the  point  where  they  can  relax  and  enjoy  their  auooeas*  But 
the  'ly  in  the  ointment  and  the  motivating  foroe  behind  the 
soandalmonearlnc  is  the  warped  personality  of  Mary  Tllford,  a 
atudent  at  the  school.  In  spite  of  her  youth,  Mary  has  managed 
to  develop  an  extremely  vicious,  deceitful,  almost  aadlstio 
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charaoter.  She,  also,  haa  developod  the  attitude  that  Karon 
and  -;artha  aro  "ploklng"  on  her,  and  when  Mra.  Lily  .'ksrtor, 
the  elocution  teaoher  and  aunt  of  Martha  noble,  was  overheard 
by  the  students  telling  Martha  that  she  haa  an  abnormal  af- 
fection for  Karen  and  consequently  Is  Jealous  of  Dr.  Cardln'a 
love  for  Karen.  Mary  loses  no  time  In  repeating  this  to  her 
aunt»  Mrs.  Tllford.  Hra.  Tllford  has  been  one  of  many  con- 
tributors to  Karen's  and  Martha's  success.  She  Immediately 
confronts  Karen.  SCartha  and  Dr.  Cardln  with  Mary's  accusa- 
tion* which  Mary  la  able  to  substantiate  by  the  testimony  of 
another  student.  She  has  threatened  to  expose  hor  olaasmate's 
theft  of  Jewelry  if  she  doesn't  corroborate  Mary's  imaginative 
atory  of  what  has  beun  goinc  on  between  Karen  and  Martha. 
Karen  and  Martha  are  forced  to  sue  for  slander,  but  lose  their 
ease.  Though  Dr.  Cardln  has  been  faithful  to  Karen  all  through 
the  trial,  it  becomes  apparent  that  he  has  doubts  about  the 
situation.  Karen  releases  him  from  his  promlso  to  marry  her 
and  sends  him  away.  Thoy  have  now  lost  ovorythlng— their 
reputation,  their  school,  and  Dr.  Crrdln.  The  horrifying 
realisation  that  they  will  suffer  complete  social  ostracism 
spreads  over  them.  Martha,  in  a  frantic  moment  of  utter  de- 
spair, confesses  to  Karen  that  she  really  did  harbor  an  abnor- 
mal affection  for  her.  Karen  refuses  to  believe  hor  until 
she  hears  a  gun  shot.  Hushing  to  investigate,  she  finds  Martha 
has  taken  her  life.  Into  this  soene  of  complete  disorganisation 
Mrs.  Tllford  comes  to  tell  Karen  that  she  has  discovered  Mary's 
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lias  and  wants  so-ehon  to  make  attends.  Conpletely  .ievoid  of 
feeling*  Karen  tells  her  there  la  nothing  she  oan  do  now,  but 
If  It  will  make  her  sleep  any  easier,  Karen  will  take  the 
allowance  Mrs.  Tllford  la  desperately  foi       ^n  her. 

Hope  for  a  Harvest  (1941)  by  Sophie  Treadwell  is  stronger 
in  purpose  than  in  theatre  value.  The  story  o"  n  California 
that  has  suffered  frora  a  gradual  deterioration  of  native 
oliaraeter  that  had  nade  it  a  leader  among  the  eoomunwealths 
and  is  Ae&ln  threatened  with  later  infiltrations  of  "Okies" 
and  well-to-do  loafers,  1st  Burns  Mantle  foola,  a  story  of 
definite  soolal  value.  The  Treadwell  Message,  as  it  reached 
the  stage,  even  with  the  gifted  Predrlo  anU  Florence  T.ldrldge 
March  to  tell  it*  was  more  theatrical  than  convincing,  but  it 
still  remains  an  important  message  to  Amerioana  in  any  theatre 
season* 

Hope  for  *  Harvest  belonga  to  that  simple  type  of  folk 
drama  that  flourished  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  ex- 
perts wore  fewer  and  audiences  rare  larger*   It  has  ita 
scenes  of  drama,  frequently  flaring  into  touches  of  melodrama, 
alternating  with  soenes  of  comedy  relief  provided  by  cbaraoter 
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types  comsaon  to  the  native  drama.  It  even  revels  in  an  old- 
fashioned  happy  ending  that  ties  up  loose  en  is,  loose  charac- 
ters and  loose  amotions.  Carlotta  Thatcher  returns  to 
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Calif  omit,  after  knocking  about  ehaotio  Europe*  hoping  to  find 
peaoe  and  security.  Instead  she  finds  a  degraded.  "Okle"- 
lnfested  land.  All  the  way  hone  she  had  raised  her  lagging 
spirits  with  thoughts  of  her  former  home*  which  now  is  almost 
completely  dilapidated*  Ber  oousln,  Elliot  Martin*  who  once 
had  specialized  in  peach  growing*  Is  running  a  fllllnr  sta- 
tion* He  had  married  a  hali'-broed,  now  dead*  and  has  an 
amoral*  airplane-flyirc  daughter,  Tonie.  Tonle  is  in  lore 
with  Victor  de  Uicohl*  whose  parents  have  sent  hlra  away  to  be 
a  priest.  Elliot  is  glad  for  this*  He  hates  the  de  Luoehia 
beoause  they  have  been  buying  up  land  around  his  property  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  truck  farming.  They  bad  Eradually 
prospered  while  Elliot  had  made  a  failuro  of  his  peaoh  or- 
shards.  He  had  been  unablo  to  oope  with  market  conditions* 
droughts*  etc*  ir/hat  had  really  boon  at  the  bottom  of  his  dif- 
ficulty was  Carlotta's  leaving*  He  had  been  in  love. with  her* 

Carlotta  sets  about  righting  all  the  wrongs.  She  over- 
rides Elliot's  prejudices  against  Mr.  de  Lucohl  and  makes  a 
deal  with  him  whereby  sho  gets  enough  money  to  start  far: 
She  really  appreciates  the  little  Italian's  business  ability* 
Next  she  tries  to  take  Tonle  under  her  wing*  But  Tonle* 
frustrated  in  her  love  Tor  Victor*  has  taken  up  with  Billy 
Barnes*  They  have  been  using  Carlotta's  empty  house  for  their 
rendosvoua*  Victor  unexpectedly  returns.  Tonle  Is  overjoyed* 
as  she  Is  pregnant  and  now  Victor  can  narry  her  Instead  of 
Billy  Barnes.  Horrified*  Victor  tries  to  explain  to  her  that 


she  moat  marry  Billy.  She  can't  understand  It.   If  he,  Vic- 
tor, loves  her*  what  difference  does  it  mnko  that  It  Is 
Billy's  baby?  Victor  decides  to  go  back  and  be  a  priest.  In 
the  meantime*  Billy's  eum-chewinp,  aoolel-ollrablng  parents  eat 
hlra  married  off  to  the  banker's  dnuf-htor.  Tonie  Is  beside 
herself  to  know  what  to  do  until  Victor  reappears  to  marry  her* 

Under  Carlotta's  influence  Elliot  once  more  takes  up  his 
fight  against  economic  Ills  and  so  the  play  ends* 

One  of  the  Interesting  dramatic  presentations  of  the 
problems  of  World  War  II  was  Pick-up  "irl  by  Else  Shelley* 
actress  wife  of  Irving  Kaye  Davis. 

The  Second  World  War  had  no.  more  than  entered  its  second 
year  before  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  began  to  loom 
large  on  the  police  blotters  In  the  Children's  Courtrooms  of 
the  country*  In  Now  York  it  quickly  beoaste  so  active  an  laoue 
that  the  police  admitted  their  alarm  and  something  of  their 
bafflement*  It  was  a  pretty  difficult  assignment*  that  of 
trying  to  discourage  the  Victory  01 rl  adolesoents  who  prowled 
the  darker  side  streets  to  make  dates  with  service  men. 
Worried  social  workers  pleaded  with  both  the  potential  de- 
linquents snd  the  agencies  of  1 10  law  that  were  oalled  upon 
to  deal  with  their  delinquencies.   It  was  lnevltablo  that  the 
subject  should  reach  the  stage  in  the  form  of  a  drama  of  fair- 
ly sordid  realism  soonor  or  later* 

Klsa  Shelley,  who  wrote  Plok-up  Olrl  (1944)  la  the  actross- 
wife  of  Irving  Kaye  Davis*  who  has  had  several  interesting  adven- 
tures as  a  playwright.  Interested  In  the  subject  of  the  un- 
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happy  ami  rootless  adclosoent.  she  devoted  a  good  deal  of  tine 
to  research  work  In  the  belief  that  she  would  turn  her  find- 
ing* over  to  Kr*  Darta  and  he  would  write  the  ploy.  Kr*  Davis* 
however,  noting  the  thorough  Job  bis  wife  had  done  in  the 
preparation  of  har  material,  insisted  that  she  should  write 
the  script  herself* 

Hiss  Shelley  was  a  privileged  visitor  at  several  Child- 
ren's Courts.  One  Judge  read  her  manuscript  and  reported 
that  he  was  emased  at  the  aoeuraoy  of  the  court  detail. 

Polltloal  Problems 

The  important  plays  of  women  dramatists  dealing  with  war 
and  the  polltloal  problems  arlsit       war  were  ohlefly 
written  by  Lillian  Ilellman  dnd  Clare  Boo  the.  although  there 
were  minor  contributions  by  others*  Miss  Hellaan's  (Another 
?art  of  f  o  Foroat  (1947)  tells  about  the  Hubbard  fanlly 
twenty  years  before  The  Little  Foxes.  The  elder  Hubbard  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Civil  War  betrayed  Confederate  soldiers 
by  selling  information  to  the  North,  and  he  made  a  fortune  by 
selling  salt  for  a  huge  sum  to  those  who  desperately  needed 
it. 

Lulu  Vollmer  in  3un-up  gives  a  humorous  account  of  a 
mountaineer  woman's  Ideas  of  World  Gar  I*  Miss  Vollmer  Is  one 
of  the  women  writers  of  imaginative  drama  who  found  a  natural 
haven  in  the  past,  but  who  did  not  disregard  the  present  or 


the  near  preaont.   This,  In  good  ronantio  fashion,  they  dis- 
covered In  the  bywaya  of  Araerioa,  rich  In  local  color  and  folk 
traditions,  horn  of  the  unusual  and  tins  picturesque*  Now  York 
In  their  opinion  was  too  Ingrown  and  sophisticated,  prone  to 
oonalder  ltaelf  the  whole  of  Aaerioa.  Regionalism  and  folk- 
ways provided  then  with  a  kind  of  contemporary  ooatuae  dram, 
not  without  possibilities  of  poetical  treatment.  Roslonal- 
lam  showed  a  nomal  tendency  to  beeome  entangled  with  other 
elements— realise,  soolal  slgnlfloanoe,  and  fantasy*   The 
hillbilly  play,  lnaplrer  of  a  thousand  jokes  and  eartoons, 
ease  to  town  early  with  Uilu  Vollsner'e  Sua-qp  (10B3).  This 
play  derives  Its  humor  and  qualntneaa  froa  the  Widow  Cagle'a 
conception  of  the  First  World  War  as  a  mountaineer  feud  In 
Pranoo,  a  plaoe  looatei  forty  alios  east  of  Asheville.  Her 
son  Rufe  has  been  drafted—as  she  thinks— to  fleht  the  Yankees. 
Widow  eagle's  opinions  on  revenue  offloers  and  corn  liquor  are 
equally  unorthodox*  Though  Interesting,  the  play  ends  In  melo- 
dramatic absurdity,  Widow  Cagle  la  about  to  kill  the  son  of 
the  revenuer  who  shot  Rufe's  pappy  when  suddenly  there  cones 
a  message  with  music  from  the  spirit  of  Rufe  (he's  been  killed 
In  France)  explaining  the  obsoloacer.ee  of  feuds*  She  reluc- 
tantly lets  her  victim  go  but  la  herself  arrested  by  the 
Sheriff.  The  Dunce  Bay  and  Trigger  by  Lulr  Vollmor  lost  the 
advantage  of  novelty  and  were  far  leaa  successful. 
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When  Margin  for  Jtrror  by  Clare  Booth*  was  prod-oca  J  In 
aarly  November*  1939,  It  waa  generally  conceded  by  the  play'a 
reviewers  that  the  author  had  at  last  found  a  proper  vent  for 
her  kueneat  satire  and  a  porfeet  tercet  for  those  barbed 
shafts  which  she  had  so  successfully  tipped  with  venom  In  her 
former  successes.  The  Women  and  Kiss  the  Boys  Oood-bTe.   It 
was  also  freely  admitted  that  this  was  the  first  successful 
anti-Raai  play  to  reach  the  ataco,  a  rare  combination  of  -elo- 
dreae  and  ooraedy.  henry  fl.  luce  has*  with  the  frankness  of  a 
husband*  written  In  the  Introduction  to  the  published  play* 
"But  her  peoullar  succsss  does  not  really  lie  In  having  got 
National  Socialism  on  sta^o.  Her  a  icoess-or  rather  what  will 
later  be  defined  as  her  half-auoooss-- Is  her  suooess  In 
dramatising  the  democrat's  rebuttal  to  Rational  Soolallsm. 
For  In  all  these  years  of  failure  the  difficulty  has  not  In 
faot  been  to  get  Rational  Socialism  on  stare.  The  real  dif- 
ficulty has  been  to  get  on  stage  a  convincing  rebuttal  to 
Rational  Socialism.  It  is  in  this  that  Miss  Booths  has  half 
suooeodad.  She  suooeeded  with  her  oharaoter  of  Boa  Flnkel- 
steln,  the  Jewish  policeman,  tier  success  Is  glorious*  a 
heart-warmlnc  triumph,  ."he  failed  with  Thomas  3.  Danny*  the 
Junt-on-Anericcm.  Her  failure  la  a  dull  thu-np—a  failure  of 
some  significance t  because  it  la  symptomatic  of  a  failure  in 
contemporary  Amor lean  life."8 


*  Burns  Mantle*  Bast  Plays.  1940.  p.  93. 
8  Loo,  pit. 
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Tlie  whole  play  takes  place  In  the  library  In  the  home 
of  the  German  Consul  General  Bnueor.  The  Consul  General  has 
come  to  tho  point  in  Ms  oareer  when  he  oust  stop  the  Insid- 
ious newspaper  reports  appearing  In  Amorloan  newspapers*  and 
also*  he  must  explain  the  shortage  of  funds  In  his  accounts. 
This  has  to  be  done  or  he  will  lose  his  life  by  belnr  reealled 
to  Germany.  He  knows  that  Thomas  Denny*  the  newspaper  reporter^ 
Is  getting  the  Information  for  his  column  from  Baumer's  own 
wife,  Sophie.  She  has  been  begging  for  a  divoroo,  because  she 
Is  in  love  with  Denny  and  wants  to  marry  him*  Baumer,  with 
typical  Gemanio  brutality  refuses  the  divorce  and  tells  Denny 
what  will  happen  to  Sophie  if  he  doesn't  stop  his  newspaper 
reports.  By  digging  up  tho  proof  that  Baron  Alvenetor'a 
grandmother  was  a  Jewess  (tho  Baron  is  Baumer's  secretary) 
Baumer  knows  he  oan  shift  responsibility  f  r  to  shortage  of 
funds  over  to  the  Baron.  By  taking  care  of  his  other  business 
In  the  same  fashion*  he  makes  enemies  of  the  dootor  who  has 
paid  him  huge  sums  for  information  concerning  his  relative  in 
Germany  and  of  Otto  liorst,  the  Amorloan  Bund  leader*  All  his 
mortal  foes  gather  In  his  living  room  to  listen  to  Hitler's 
spoeoh.  By  the  end  of  the  speeoh  Hoe  Flnklesteln,  the  Jewish 
officer  who  has  been  assigned  to  proteet  the  Consul*  finds 
that  Baumer  has  been  stabbed*  shot*  and  poisoned,  Beoause 
Baumer  has  drunk  the  poisoned  liquor  he  had  Intended  for  someone 
else  before  he  was  stabbed  or  shot*  everyone  was  acquitted. 
However*  Hoe  was  able  to  run  the  stupid  Bund  leader  In  for  In- 
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tax  evasion.  It  is  Uoe's  lines  that  point  up  vividly 
the  troachorousnesj  of  National  Socialism. 

The  high  point  of  or.ti-Naal  or  pro-democratic  drama  Is  to 
be  aeon  In  a  widely  popular  play  written  before  our  entry  into 
the  War,  Hellman»a  Watch  on  the  Rhine  (1041),  gently  ehided 
Americana  for  their  complacent  feellnr  of  aeourlty  about  the 
European  situation.   To  the  luzurloua  noma  of  a  prominent  and 
elderly  Vfaahlngton  matron  cornea  for  a  vlait— aftor  a  long 
abaence~her  daughter  oara  with  the  latter* a  German  husband, 
Kurt*  and  their  three  ohlldren.  For  yoara  Eurt  baa  been  a 
leader  of  the  realatanee  movement  In  Germany*  How  at  last* 
the  exiled  family  haa  found  rest  and  refuge,  nut  not  for  long, 
A  gueat  at  the  house,  a  dissolute  Romanian  count  an ■'.  hanger-on 
at  the  Soman  embassy,  recognises  Kurt  and  demands  a  huge 
bribe  in  return  for  allenoe*  Realising  what  he  muet  do  to  save 
the  eauae  and  continue  hla  work,  Kurt  kills  the  count,  shock* 
in;;  the  Americans  into  a  realisation  that  they  are  living  In  a 
new  and  different  world.  With  iAiolla  Sateon  aa  tlw  waahington 
hostess,  Paul  Lukaa  aa  Kurt,  and  Itady  Clirlstlans  as  his  wife, 

Watoh  on  the  Rhine  was  enthualDatloally  reoeived  w!  waa  later 

o 

turned  into  a  successful  movie.   In  analysing  the  play's  pop- 
ularity on  the  stage,  Irwin  Shaw  ahrewdly  pointed  out  that  no 
mention  waa  made  of  oocwunism,  to  which  underground  forces 


1  Cagey,  od*  clt»,  p. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  13TT 
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would  almost  nocoasorlly  adhere,  that  Kurt  and  his  family  ore 
drawn  with  almost  unb  aiovablo  nobility,  and  that  the  Americans 
are  depicted  aa  thoughtless  and  wayward  lnnoaents  wi  th  no  oug- 
gsstlon  of  responsibility  for  the  rise  of  Raslsn  In  the  world.1 

Another  contribution  of  Hiss  Hellman,  with  even  wider 
acono,  was  Jije  Searching  Wind  of  which  Louis  Kronenberger  wrote 
In  the  Now  York  newspaper,  P.M.,  "The  Seamhlnp  Kind  is  In  no 
sense  Shavian,  but  It  does  resemble  Shaw  In  its  incisive 

dialogue,  its  provocative  ideas,  Its  political  awareness  and 

o 
Its  foroe  of  personality."   The  Drama  Critics'  Circle  Award 

was  alnoat  given  to  Mrs.  Hellman 'a  The  3earchlnc  Bind,  only 

laokins  one  vote  of  a  majority.3 

Alex  Hason  has  been  connected  with  the  American  state  de- 
partment  for  8B  years.  Re  had  started  out  aa  a  youn  diplomat 
In  Italy  with  the  advent  of  Mussolini.  At  that  tlmo  he  had 
sided  in  with  Buasollnl's  gang,  because  he  felt  another  few 
months  of  misery  and  starvation  for  the  Italian  people  would 
have  meant  a  revolution  anyway.  Moses  Taney,  a  powerful 
American  newspaper  publisher  and  later  to  be  Alex's  fathor-in- 
law,  hod  been  vory  angry  with  Alex's  attitude.  Prom  his  long 
experience  he  knew  what  Fascism  would  do  to  Italy. 

In  1988  Alex  is  In  Berlin  an!  again  he  fails  to  realise 
the  significance  of  a  street  demonstration  against  the  Jews  by 
the  Young  People's  League. 


1st'  £££• 
~  nrna  a 
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In  1988  wo  find  Alex  In  Paris  facing  the  prospects  of 
■ending  a  report  of  the  middled  European  situation  to  the 
state  department.  He  Is  aware  that  Hitler  Is  Going  to  want 
more  than  the  Sudetenland*  Ha  knows  he  should  recommend  war* 
His  wife  Bully  comes  In  an  d  tails  him  that  she  dooan't  want 
war  because  of  their  Bon*  San*  He  tells  her  that  she  shouldn't 
be  associating  with  Tonle  and  Boudouin,  as  they  are  tied  up 
with  the  Nasi  and  the  Japs*  She  reminds  him  that  a  lot  of  her 
Investments  are  In  Boudouin 'a  bank.  Whether  thoso  facts  In- 
fluence Alex  or  not*  his  report  to  the  state  department  Is  very 
Ineffectual. 

At  a  dinner  party  In  1944  3am.  their  son.  beoomes  acquaint- 
ed with  his  parents  as  lie  never  had  before,  anily  has  Invited 
Casale  Bowman  foi'  dinner.  It  la  through  their  remlnlso" 
about  the  past  twenty-two  years  that  :-ar:   gains  his  Insight  to 
the  part  they  played  In  maklrv  the  world  what  It  Is.  He  re- 
voals  the  fact  that  he  had  read  a  clipping  of  his  mother's 
social  activities  and  acquaintances  In  Germany  at  the  time  ha 
was  wounded.  Now  be  must  faoe  the  prospeots  of  losing  his 
leg.  Be  tells  them  that  he  loves  his  country.  "And  I  don't 
want  any  more  fooling  around  with  It.  I  don't  want  any  more 
of  Father's  mistakes*  for  any  reason,  good  or  bed*  or  yours. 
Mot  or,  beoauae  I  think  they  do  It  harm— I  am  ashamed  of 
both  of  you,  and  that's  the  truth,— I  don't  like  losing  my  leg, 
but  everybody's  welcome  to  It  as  long  as  It  means  a  little 
eo!*»thing  and  helps  to  bring  us  out  some  place** 
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Problems  Dealing  with  Artists 

Another  class  of  problems  popular  with  women  dramatists 
is  that  connaotod  with  artists*  The  treatment  may  ha  serioua 
of  ooralo*  Among  the  klr.ds  of  artists  the  theatre  in  all  its 
fonts  has  seemed  to  offer  the  beat  oomlo  material*  Uore  often 
than  not  the  treatment  was  satirical.  The  dramatist  partic- 
ularly liked  to  give  the  Inside  story  of  some  phase  of 
theatre  life*  with  the  usual  display  of  jargon  and  local  col- 
or. Satire  of  the  tempestuous  private  life  of  actors—not 
a  new  theme—proved  still  popular*  Enter  Kadaae  (1920)  by 
Gllda  Vareal  and  Solly  Byrne  reveals  the  traditionally  errat- 
ic prima  donna*  who  lives  in  a  oontinual  maelstrom  of  excite- 
ment and  confusion*  Her  lone  patient  husband,  craving  a 
peaceful  home  life*  is  now  dlvorclnr  her  to  make  another 
marriage*  but  at  the  last  minute  he  is  again  won  over  by  the 
prima  donna's  glamor  and  elopes  with  her  to  South  America, 
oarrylnc  the  poodle  as  in  the  old  days. 

■lth  even  a»re  guato  TJje  Royal  raMly  (19S7)  by  George 
S.  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ferber,  presents  four  generations  of  the 
Cavendish  family,  a  theatrical  dynasty  modeled  after  the 
Qarrymores*  Try  aa  they  will,  the  daughter  and  granddaughter 
oannot  eacape  the  stage  by  either  marriage  or  motherhood.  The 
soapegrece  Tony  fleoa  from  Hollywood,  puraued  by  a  relentless 
Polish  actress*  He  gets  off  to  Europe,  only  to  become  entangled 
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in  various  international  oouplioatlons.  Oood  theetrloal 
•notion  is  provided  by  Ilaldeo  Wright  as  Fanny  Carr»  the  nntrl- 
arch,  whose  sole  desire  is  to  go  on  the  road  onoe  more  but  who 
dies  before  its  fulfillment.  The  play  well  illustrates  the 
glorious  exploitation  of  a  dranatlc  situation  by  shameless 
exaggeration. 

A  mora  serious  treatment  of  the  life  of  a  writer  la 
Alison's  House  (1930)  by  Susan  Olaapell,  a  literary  piny  bur- 
dened with  an  undramatic  story  and  superabundance  of  stiff 
dialogue*  The  dramatist's  efforts  have  been  to  re-oreato  a 
spiritual  lnfluenoe  wielded  by  a  poot  who  eighteen  years  of tor 
her  death,  achieved  a  richteous  'uatlfioatlon  of  hBr  life.  Thia 
ia  supposedly  taken  from  the  life  of  Emily  Dickinson  who  was 
posthumously  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  greater*  Amerioan  poets. 

The  locale  of  the  play  is  Iowa  in  1899.  John  stanhope  is 
breaking-  up  the  old  fatally  h:me  whnre  his  sister  Alison,  the 
poeteas,  had  llvod.  There  are  several  disruptions  to  John's 
activities.  One  is  his  nephew,  who  is  frantically  trying  to 
get  information  about  Alison's  seoret  love  affair  In  ordar  to 
gat  a  stand-in  with  hia  professor  at  college.  Another  disturb- 
ing influence  Is  John's  sister,  Agatha,  who  has  a  very  serious 
heart  ailment.  In  trying  to  burn  papers  entrusted  to  her  by 
Alison,  she  almost  bums  the  houne  down.  Pinally  his  daughter, 
Elsa,  who  has  disgraced  tha  family  b  llvin/;  with  a  man  already 
married,  arrives  on  the  scene.  The  excitement  of  the  flra 
causes  Agatha  to  have  a  fatal  heart  attack,  but  before  she 


expires  completely  ai.e  gives  Alison's  papers  to  Elaa.  John 
feels  that  lilsa  should  burn  the  portfolio  because  she  has  be- 
smirched the  name  of  Alison*  whoso  newly  found  manuscript  re- 
veals bar  inmost  anguish  at  givin-;  up  the  man  she  loved  beoauae 
he  was  narri* ■!.  Visa  finally  persuades  Mm  to  leave  thera  for 
posterity. 

t   problems  of  Hollywood,  both  those  of  writers  and  those 
of  aotora  appear  first  in  Boy  Heat;;  Ctrl  (1935)  by  Bella  and 
Samuel  SpMraok.  Although  its  authors  have  Indulged  in  admitted 
extravagance  and  satirical  subtleties •  the  Impression  the  play 
leaves  is  of  a  picture  taken  at  first  hand*  of  analysis  of 
characters  end  situations  based  Intelligently  in  fact.   The 
Spewaoks  had  been  working  in  Hollywood  for  sometime  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Boy  !jectB  Girl  and  were  credited  with  hav- 
ing taken  certain  reoorded  adventuros  of  the  writing  tea-n  of 
Ben  Hooht  and  Carles  BaeArthur  as  the  inspiration  of  their 
story.8  They  were  qulok  to  Issue  the  customary  and  expected 
denial  of  this  oharge. 

The  play  opens  with  Susie,  a  waitress,  eollapslng  In  a 
Hollywood  producer's  office  in  th*  Royal  Studio,  when  It  de- 
velops that  she  Is  going  to  have  a  fatherless  child,  Benson 
and  Lav,  a  slap-happy  writing  team,  gwt)  an  option  on  the  baby, 
subsequently  named  Happy*  In  order  to  aggravate  Larry  Toms, 
Benson  on;!  Law  star  Happy  in  his  pictures.  Larry  Toms  is  a 


i  Burns  Mantle.  Bos'  Plays.  1996,  p. 
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conootted,  self-righteous  wostern  star  who  la  fast  losing  hla 
publics  appeal.  Of  course,-  Happy  steals  tho  show.  The  only 
hope  for  Larry  to  got  back  in  the  llnoll  ;ht,  aooordine  to  hla 
agent*  la  for  Larry  to  rot  the  option  on  the  baby.  This  ho 
can  do  by  marrying  Susie.  Very  reluctantly  Larry  agrees  to 
this  arrangenent.  In  the  meanwhile *  however,  Susie  has  fallen 
In  lova  with  en  extra*  Rodney  Bevan.  She  has  had  only  one 
conversation  with  hla*  but  she  keeps  hoping  he  will  turn  up 
again.  Realising  she  mat  ';lve  Happy  a  name*  she  accepts 
Larry 's  offer  of  marriage.  (Happy' a  father  turned  out  to  be 
a  bigamist  whose  first  wife  appeared  and  shot  him.)  Benson 
and  Law  break  tho  engagwrant  up  by  havini:  en  extra  poae  as 
Happy's  fathor  at  a  grand  opening  where  Larry  and  Susie  were 
to  announce  their  onga -orient  •  The  studio*  realising  that  Ben- 
son on'   Law  perpetrated  the  hoax*  fires  then*  However*  the 
extra  thoy  hired  to  pose  as  Happy's  fathor  was  none  other  than 
Rodney  Bevan.  It  turns  out  that  he  la  of  the  British  nobility 
and  now  that  he  has  found  Susie  again  wants  to  marry  her.  "Boy 
meets  c^l—boy  loses  girl—boy  gets  girl"  is  the  elassio 
clnematlo  formula* 

Benson  and  Law  doclde  to  pull  one  last  trick  before  they 
break  up  their  team*  They  have  a  frt*nd  send  a  wire  from  Lon- 
don In  the  name  of  Oaumont  British  atudlo  offering  to  buy  the 
Royal  Studio  with  the  stipulation  that  an  option  on  Happy  must 
be  Included  In  the  agreement.  Before  the  Royal  studio  realises 
that  the  wire  is  phoney*  they  frantically  try  to  get  control  of 
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Happy  and  hire  Bonaon  and  Low  to  write  hia  parts. 

The  prcblona  of  a  musical  family  first  treated  in  novel 
f  om  by  Margaret  Kennedy  in  The  Constant  Syanh.  appeared  in 
dranatlc  form  in  Escape  K*  Haver  (1935)  toy  Margaret  Kennedy. 
Omn  Jones,  origin  misty,  intentions  :*asy,  history  eloudedt 
•teals  a  uniform  from  a  girls'  school  and  enters  the  palaszo 
leased  by  the  r-lr  Ivon  UoCleans  In  Venice.  Caught,  Oeana 
tells  of  her  adventures  os  a  waif,  her  experience  as  a  child- 
no  ther,  tn'.  the  friendship  of  a  young  nan  named  Sanger  with 
whom  she  and  hir  ohlll  aro  living  The  KoGleons  are  upsot. 
Their  lovely  daughter  Fenella  is  shout  to  marry  a  Sanger.  He 
turns  out  to  be  Caryl  Sanger.  Qemae's  friend  Is  his  brother, 
3ebastlan.  The  MoClears  take  Fenella  to  the  Dola-ltes.  The 
r.&ngor  boys  and  Gewria  follow.  Bo1      irs  aiake  love  to 
Fenella.  Oema'a  baby  dies.  She  tries  to  quit  Sebastian.  They 
discover  that  oome  what  may,  they  are  bound  to  each  other. 

In  1956  Jdna  Pertoer  anil  George  Kaufman  wrote  stare  Door* 
an  unexpectedly  tender  play  recording  the  progress  of  a  typical 
youn.  actress  from  the  drabness  of  a  cheap  theatrical  boarding 
house  to  final  success  an  Broadway.  Here  the  emphasis  Is  on 
realism  with  all  the  humor  an  I  pathos  one  might  expect  from 
the  setting.  The  heroine  refuses  to  toe  downed  by  hardehlps, 
disappointments,  insecurity,  sudden  oloalngs,  and  odd  Jobs  be- 
tween tines.  In  spite  of  her  financial  straits  she  refuses  a 
seven-year  contraot  in  Hollywood  for  she  realises  this  would 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  her  acting*  >'hen  her  real  oppor- 
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tunlty  cones  at  lost,  she  Is  both  competent  and  deserving. 
There  le  some  satire  on  the  fonnor  Footlights  Club  girl  who 
has  boooTDo  a  movie  atar  and  particularly  of  the  left-wing 
playwright  who  goes  both  Bollywood  and  high  hat  after  his 
first  play  has  beoome  a  hit* 

Kiss  the  Boys  Good-bye  (1938)  was  Clare  Booths' a  first 
comedy  followl  ng  her  success  with  The  Women.  It  was  a  pointed 
satire  on  the  Bollywood  ballyhoo  concerned  with  the  searoh  for 
an  actress  to  play  Soarlott  'Hare  In  the  scroon  version  of 
Margaret  Mitchell *s  Gone  with  the,  Kind. 

Harriot  (1943)  la  Florence  Ryeraon  and  Colin  Clamant 's 
biographical  draraa  tailing  of  the  life  and  tinea  of  Harriet 
Beeohar  Stowa.  It  dranatls.es  Interestingly  the  story  of  how 
Mrs.  Stowa  come  to  write  the  iamortollsed  Uncle  Too 'a  Cabin, 
and  reveals,  also  interestingly  and  with  acceptable  authen- 
ticity* the  environment  and  hone  and  family  conditions  under 
which  the  story  was  written. 

The  authors  contrast  Mrs.  Stowa  amusingly  with  the  other 
Baaohara—the  stern,  Old  Testament,  pulpit-walloping  preaoherw 
of  hellflre  and  damnation,  and  they  suggest  that  In  her  polit- 
ical ideas  Harriot  began  as  an  escapist,  turned  Into  an 
appeaaer,  and  finally  found  that  there  can  be  no  oomproalse 
over  liberty.  If  she  shaped  the  events,  she  was  also  shaped 
by  than*  She  thought  that  slavery  was  ugly  but  none  of  her 
business}  she  believed  that  for  every  Southern  slave-holder 
there  were  10  northern  mill  owners,  opposing  abolition  because 
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it  would  hurt  tholr  profits*  and  aha  wrote  Uncle  Ton 'a  Cabin 
in  tha  hopa  that  it  would  brine  peace— not  the  sword*  It  was 
only  whan  aha  talked  to  Lincoln  that  s  e  learned  tha  true 
proportions  of  the  struggle*  an  I  saw  it  aa  part  of  the  f .' 
for  freedom  to  release—  saneday*  somehow— all  uen»  white  and 
blaok,  from  bondage  of  all  sorts*  political  and  economic*  The 
Story  took  place  from  1856  to  1068. 

Misoell  neous  Subjects 

Various  other  subjeots  oonoern  Aaorloon  woman  playwrights. 
Clara  Ktmer's  comedy  of  mannoru,  Joud   gracious*  Annabel^ 
(1910)  tells  of  the  escapades  of  wealthy  Annaballo  Leigh*  who 
has  a  husband  somewhere  and  a  croup  of  her  friends*  mostly 
artists*  They  go  out  to  a  country  estate  to  fill  gayly  and 
irreaponaibly  positions  from  head  cook  down*  Two  shares  of 
stock  are  mlsert  up  in  the  plot*  and  are  used  to  make  a  satire 
upon  modern  ;,syoholorloal  methods  of  detectln  a  thief* 

Amelia  Hires  dramatised  Mark  Twain's  story  Tha  Prince  and 
the  Pauper  (1980).   It  be.- ins  with  the  adventures  of  Tom  Canty* 
the  beggar's  son,  who  looks  like  tho  prince*  When  the  prince 
finds  Tom  outside  tha  palaoe  gata*  he  invites  him  in*  They 
exchange  plaoes*  After  adventures  In  tha  elty*  tho  prince  re- 
turns to  the  palace  in  time  to  save  young  Teat  from  being  crowned 
kin  . 
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illnlok  (1924}  another  ccoedy  by  Edna  Ferbor  and  George 
Kaufman*  was  faahioned  from  Ferber's  abort  story  Old  Han  Mlnlok* 
It  la  a  cbnractor  akatoh  of  an  old  man  who  oaios  to  live  with 
hla  aon  and  daughter-in-law*  to  everyone's  discomfort.  Old 
Mlnlok  finally  decldaa  ha  has  hla  own  Ufa  to  laad  and  happily 
30 t a  out  for  the  Cld  Man* a  Home  and  the  nore  congenial  compan- 
ionship of  his  eronlos. 

Harvey  (1944)  by  Mary  Chase  treated  the  subjeot  of  alco- 
holism in  a  highly  entortalnlnr  fashion.  The  leading  character 
la  a  haraleas  alcoholic  who  hobnobs  with  a  large  rabbit  (Harvey) 
Invisible  to  anyone  but  himself.  Underneath  the  humor  la  a 
pathetic  picture  of  a  man  who  resorts  to  alcohol*  beoauao  ha 
la  unable  to  face  renllty.  His  sister  contrives  to  make  hla 
see  a  psychiatrist*  but  oomes  to  realize  It  would  be  almost 
brutal  to  make  him  face  facts.  The  high  point  of  the  comedy 
Is  whan  the  psychiatrist  thinks  that  ha  too  can  see  the  rabbit. 

Adjustment  to  army  Ufa  and  re-adjustment  after  army  life 
were  diaoussed  in  the  plays  Over  81  (1944)  by  Ruth  Gordon  and 
■  I  :■■-.''  |  .'..  •■■■  tlMa)  by  '  ooe  Rmbbssbsi 

Ruth  Gordon*  a  suocesaful  aotreaa*  had  been  recently 
married  the  sua  or  of  1944*  an.'   waa  keeping  house  for  bar  hus- 
band* Garson  Kanin*  in  Washington*  0.  C,  where  he  was  in  ser- 
vloe.   ;ho  began  work  on  Over  81  and  found  the  writing  fun. 
She  was  surrounded  by  Army  people  and  that  waa  a  help*  She 
had  the  aervloe  experience  of  her  husband  to  draw  upon*  and  a 
troop  of  hi. -iily  individualised  friends  on  whom  to  modal  bar 
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oharaotera. 

The  setting  la  at  on  Any  Mr  Force  Training  Command  near 
Klaal,  Florida,  at  a  court  oomposed  of  thirty  or  forty  bunga- 
low*. Polly,  a  olover  authoress,  has  oome  to  stay  with  har 
husband,  tfax  r.harton,  while  ha  takas  hla  training  to  bs  a 
Seoond  Lieutenant*  Max  had  been  a  fanous  editor  before  he  had 
entered  the  eervloe  and  hla  boas,  Robert  Drexel  Gow,  la  trying 
desperately  to  get  hla  back  on  the  job*  Max  flatly  refuses 
though  he  knows  he  Is  over  21— In  his  late  thirties  as  a  natter 
of  fact— and  will  have  a  tough  tine  getting  through  his  train- 
ing* Amusing  situations  arise  out  of  Inconvenient  features  of 
the  bungalow,  the  arrival  of  the  Colonel  whoae  wife  wants  to 
■eat  the  clever  Paula  Bharton  an  '  'lax'a  struggles  to  pass  his 
examinations.  Finally  he  does  graduate— In  a  olaaa  of  963  he 
graduates  271*  Polly  Is  thrilled.  Then  Robert  Oow  appears  on 
the  scene  In  an  Amy  uniform  of  a  Major*  Ho  has  deoided  to 
sell  th.)  paper*  Has  la  crushed,  but  Tolly  deoldea  aha  con  save 
the  paper  by  being  editor  In  Max's  place.  Max  la  being  shipped 
to  Crocker  Field,  Arkansas,  however,  and  Polly  oan't  spend  the 
last  six  waeka  with  Max  before  ho  will  be  shipped  overseas* 
Roman  Just  oan't  go  there  aoeordlng  to  Max*  But  Polly,  being 
reminded  of  the  movie  Teat  Pilot,  decides  to  fly  to  Crocker 
Fl-lu  an<l  arrive  there  before  Max's  troop  train* 

Soldier's  Wife  la  the  story  of  a  ycun,;  wife  who  success- 
fully publishes  the  letters  she  has  written  to  her  husband  while 
he  was  overseas.  Be  has  been  discharged  because  of  an  injury. 
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and  hla  adjuatoent  to  hla  younj  son  and  to  bis  wife's  newly 
acquired  faae  le  the  main  concern  of  the  play*     The  oouple's 
love  for  one  another*  not  belnr  of  tho  shallow  variety,  sur- 
vives tho  trials  heaped  upon  then* 
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Tho  study  of  the  early  period  of  the  American  theatre 
shows  that  few  women  dramatists  had  exceptional  ability,  and 
that  most  of  their  oubjoot  natter  was  incllnod  to  place  empha- 
sis on  oontenporary  events*  The  Revolution,  and  the  patriotic 
idaaa  it  Inspired,  the  whiskey  insurrection,  and  the  war  with 
the  Mediterranean  plrntea  woro  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  suoh 
women  playwrights  as  Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  Rowson,  and  It*  Pinohney* 
Other  women  playwrights  used  foreign  settin.  s.  Franoee  V.riGht 
used  switaerland  for  the  baokeround  of  her  play  Altorf,  and 
the  settlnc  of  Fanny  Kern  le's  play,  a  tar  a,:;  aovl^lo,  waa  laid 
in  Spain. 

Perhaps  tne  three  moat  si.-nlfloant  playa  of  tho  first  half 
of  the  lBOO'a  waa  Era.  Mowatt'e  social  comedy,  Fashions,  Mrs. 
Dateman's  satire,  aolf ,  and  the  last  of  the  terse   playa 
Hypolvtua  by  Hra.  Howe. 

By  tho  late  1800«a  the  faahlon  of  dramatizing  novels  waa 
in  full  swine.  The  most  prolific  novelist  thus  adapted  waa 
Kra.  Franoea  Bodgaon  Burnett,  Probably  her  most  popular  play 
was  Little  tord  :  auntloroy.  Another  algnificant  trend  of  this 
period  wos  the  vogue  for  the  deteotive  play  derived  from  the 
detective  novel.  Bra.  Anna  Katharine  Green's  X^avenworth  Case 
la  a  good  example* 

By  the  decade  of  1900-1010  woman  dramatists  ware  devoting 
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themselvaa  to  the  renantlo  drama  and  the  theatre  was  under- 
going lnproverionta  In  technique.  David  Bolaace  was  establish- 
ing more  reallsr-  la  setting*  ooatualn;.  and        .  ttrs. 
Peabody^a  Tito  Piper*  a  fantasy*  la  worthy  of  mention  here  for 
lta  dranatlc  lllualon. 

In  the  world  War  deoade  Rachel  Orothera  waa  the  dominant 
woaian  dramatist  of  Amorlea.  She  developed  the  problem  play 
and  oharacter  comedies.  Alao  Important  In  this  period  were 
the  sentimental  piny a  Ilka  Catherine  Cushing's  Pollyanna  and 
Jean  debater's  Daddy  tenr-Lena  and  the  development  of  the 
bedroom  farces*  one  of  which  waa  Twin  Bade  by  Sallabury  Field 
and  Margaret  Kayo*  Hear  the  end  of  this  period  Clare  Rummer's 
satirical  comedy  Oood  Gracious*  Annabelle  waa  produced  and  also 
Alice  Brown's  folk  play,  children  of  i-arth. 

The  theatre  of  the  twentieth  oentury  was  gradually  under- 
going  a  change  which  was  brought  about  through  the  new  theory 
on  staging  advocated  by  Gordon  Craig*  who  protested  against 
the  realism  In  stago  craft.  Another  oauso  for  clmn  o  In  the 
theatre  was  the  development  of  the  little  theatres  tho  moat 
famous  of  which  were  tlis  Provlnoetown  Players  and  the  Washing- 
ton quare  Players.  They  experimented  with  unusual  plays  and 
settings.  Tho  Washington  Square  Flayers  attempted  heavy  realism* 
hlstorlool  satire*  poetical  dra-r*  and  fantasy.  Alice  Oeraten- 
berg  and  Zoo  Akins  were  Important  women  contributors  to  Wash- 
ington Square  group.  One  of  the  constant  and  moat  aueoeasful 
playwrights  of  Provlnoetown  Players  was  Susan  Olaspell*  and 
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Edna  It*  Vlnoor.t  I.iillny  served  as  bcth  aotresa  and  playwri  ht. 
Another  important  Influence  on  t ha  thoatra  was  the  courses 
of fa rod  in  oolleges  and  universities  in  tha  history  of  tha 
dram*  and  in  actual  ploywritinc*     Tho  boat  known  course  vne 
George  Pierce  Baker 'a  English  47  at  liarvard.     All  these  in- 
fluences served  to  develop  a  hi'  hor  type  of  drama  in  America* 

Aa  is  to  be  expected  woman  dramatists  deal  mainly  with 
domoat'c  problems  and  problems  ooneernlng  parent-child  rela- 
tions*    Rachel  Crothars'  Let  Pa  Be  Q<ff  and  3uaan  and  Cod* 
Clare  Bootho's  The  Women*  Kaufman  and  Ferbor's  Dinner  at  i^flb^ 
and  Lillian  Hellman's  The  Little  Fozea  ware  important  ploys 
daalln.-  with  marital  infidelity*     Important  plays  treating  tha 
subject  of  parent-child  relationship  were  Rose  Prenken's 
Claudia  ana  Another  Langua.  s.  Zoe  Aklna  •  The  Old  Bald*  Ruth 
Cordon's  Yeara  Ago  and  Rachel  Crothera'  TTloa  Poopla*     other 
family  problems  ware  dealt  with  in  Coffee  and  Coven's  Family 
Portrait  and  Miss  Lolu  Rett  by  Zona  Oale* 

Though  domestic  problems  are  treated  extensively!  woman 
dramatists  in  later  yeara  have  gradually  extended  their  In- 
terests from  the  homo  to  problems  having  a  wider  significance. 
Lillian  HeUman'a  The  Children1  a  HourTreadwell'a,  Machinal* 
Elaa  3helley»9  Plok-Pp  ?lrl  all  treat  social  problems  outsido 
tha  home* 

Suean  Glaspell'a  Alison's  House*  Clare  Boothe'a  Kiss  the 
Boya  Good-bye*  Bella  and  Carmel  3pewaok's  Boy  Meets  Girl*  and 
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Perber  and  Kaufman's  The  Boya^  FawHr  and  stage  Door  all  treat 
vhe  problems  of  artists* 

Ser'ois  treatment  of  political  problaas  la  ctven  In  The 
Ssarchln  ■    .1ml  and  Jh£  Watch  on  the  Rhine  by  Lillian  Uellxnan, 
and  In  Clare  Booths 's  play  Margin  For  ;:rror. 

This  trend  toward  a  wider  aoope  of  interest  by  sti—n 
dramatists  la  a  reflection  of  modern  women's  broadening 
aotivltias  into  many  fields  of  modern  life. 
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ACIOtOWLEOOMSn 

The  selection  of  the  subject  of  this  thosis.  end  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  In  the  preparation  of  lt»  the 
author  aoknowledces  to  her  major  lnatruotort  Hias  iiolon  i  . 

lc  c':. 
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Blobens,  Robert)   _.   „  .         -.,,,_ 
Anderson,  Mary  )  -  2^£  28I&®.  SL  Aliafe. 

SSZ'JSST]  - """» »■"  **>*> 

Botthoir,  Teatrlce  de  -  Yun  Chapah 

Hurst,  Fanny  )  „  Tho  j^   r  tb<   pee 
Ford,  Harriet)   —  J==i—  —  —  — — 

Ives,  Alioe  Is  -  ?3ary'|  Manoeuvre 

Jordon,  Elizabeth  -  The  Lady  froiB 
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Jordon,  Kate  -  Mrs,  Pakon 

Jordon,  Kate  -  secret  Strings 

Kuamer,  Clsw  -  A  Successful  gaiety     (2  acta) 

Kuaaaer,  Clare  -  The  i  oeouln.    Anrol 

ICttscer ,  Clare  -  Jge_  Gala*  fflgUlfl 

La  Verne,  Lucille  -  Ann  Boyd 

Lincolni  IT.orenoe  -  Barbara 

sS^n.°3aSleli  *  ChU!ren  *£  ^2^SI 

Lonadale,  Frederick)   „  . . 
Unger,  Gladya     )  "  J2Si£2 

MeCrees,  Junle  -  Maaaa'a  Baby  ■ ;; 

Martin,  Helen  R.)  _-,,,,,„ 
Howe,  l-'rank,  Jr.)   iiiii£ 

Maynard,  Cora  -  The  >atoher 

Mayo,  Margaret  -  The  Debtor 

Mayo,  Margaret  -  Baby  Mine 

SR^S?!  •  9m         ^aat  <2UL 

Millar,  Katharine  3rc*ninr 

Kanka,  Allona  *  foa*-  .222B. 

Morton,  Martha  -  on  the,  Bwa 

Morton,  Martha  -  Senator  Keeps  Home 

Morton,  Martha  -  A,  Foo^  of  fortune 

Morton,  Martha  -  Three  g£  Haarta  (Adapted  from  H.  HoGrath's 

story,  "Hearts  and  Monks") 

Mumford,  Ethel  Watts  - ■  - 


" 


Mumfora,  1  thel  Watt*  -  Ju»t  Heraelf 

vspstir*]  -  ***** 
asfteia1^  i  -  *•  *■*« 

Peabody,  Josephine  0.  -  The  Piper 

Pearn»  Violet  -  Huah 

Pollock,   'lice  Teal)       _.      „_______.„,__«i 

W.taan,  nita  )  "  22.  Corespondent 

Porter»  oiiva  -  Jha  RlMIM**1, 
Poynter,  Beulah  -  The  Unbcm 
Raaaayi  Alicia  -  Eve'a  pBHftfc*T' 

Bruae,    hxbauna  J       — —  — —    ■ 

Rlnehart,  Hary  Roberta) 

Uoprood,  Avery  )  T  B  £aal 

Rlnehart »  Mary  Roberta  -  Cheer  tip  (8  acta) 

Robaon,  Way  )  _  Tite  Three  Llahta 

Da«ey.  Charles  T.)      *** — tasi  iitija 

Sawyers.  Ruth  •  The  Awakening 

Skinner*  Conatanoe  L.  -  Go,  >.i  ;«ornln;  .. 

Stokes.  Rose  Pastor  -  Ja  April 

Thompson,  Charlotte  -  Tho  Awakenlnr.  of  Helena  "lchla 

Thompson.  Mararene  -  The  rot 

Townaend.  Margaret  -  The  Passing  of  the  Idle  Rleh 
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Tully,  May  -  Ifrrr'f,  Afifcl* 

Turnbull,  Uargarot  -  The  :  aodloo^ 

Tuper,        i3iona  -  The  Hop  J  to  AroadT, 

Unger,  Gladys  -  J^a,  Merry  -ounteaa 

ffobatov,  Jean  -  Daddy  Lo 

Wellaan,  ::lta  -  The  "onUlo  '■  lfe 

Walla*  Chariot  to  E.)   _   „...,  „ 
Donn.  7y,  Dorothy  )  *  322a  M&S&  £°J3SB 

Wlggln  i  Kate  >.  -  Rebecca,  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

WiGCln  »  Kate  »•  -  Mother  Carey's  Chlokena 

Wire.i,  Myra  -  Vlk 

Woolf,  Edgar  Allan)   _  ,   ___  „  . 
Kayo,  Margaret    )  "  Hook-a-Dyo,  Babx 

Wright,  Oraoe  Latimer  -  Blind  Mioy3 

Wynne,  Anna  -  The  Courtahlp  of  Then,  Now  an:  Tomorrow 

Young,  Rlda  Johnson  -  Hext 

Young,  Rlda  Johnson  -  The  Lottery  Man, 

Y  ung,  lilda  Johnson  -  Tha  Red  Tettlooat 

Younc,  Rlda  Johnson  -  The  Isle  £  •  '"TUMI 

Youne,  Rlda  Johnson  -  Shame on  Dhu 

Young,  Rlda  Johnson  -  L | -_- 

Young,  Rlda  Johnaon  -  Captain  KlJ.i,  Jr. 

Young,  Rlda  Johnson  -  Maytlae 

Young,  hlda  Johnson  -  Llttla  simplicity 

Young,  Rlda  Johnson) 

Mathowson,  Christy  )  -  2M  a]>l  £22  tho  Pennant 
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Young,  Rid*  Johnson)       *„„«»»_«. 
PWnll,  Hudolf  )   "  - 

1019  -  1980 

Aklnst  Zoo  -  reolasBee 
Aklna,  Zoe  -  Footlooae 

So^iuSrl   -^tjntooaiioasn 
Butler,  Kao.^.i  Barton  -  Kaana's  Affairs 
Caldwell,  Anne  -  Th£  Might  Boat 
Crothera,   Rachel  -  1J»  anU  oho 
Gushing,  Catharine  Chlsholm  -  kaaale 
Donnelly,  Dorothy  -  iorbldden 
Flexner,  Anno  Crawford  -  All  ,V/ul»s  >vo 
Franklin,  Peg  -  Thunder 

Janis,  Elale  -  i.lalo  Jeinla  an'.  Ilor  ;^ang 

Heyer,  Oraoe)  "    ■ur?aorff 

Peabody,  Josephine  Prootcn  -  TUo  Piper 

Roso,  Nomai, 

Ellis,  ISdlth       )  "  Krs.Jlmale  Thompson 

Sablno,  Lillian  -  The  PI so  or        ,         *B*OTB 

Skinner,  Uaud  )      p,_,.„ 

Goodman,   Julius  iokert)-  ii2H2 
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Stanley.  Martha  ii») 
Katthewe,  Adelaide)   - 

Trimble,  Kra.  Lillian  -  _       rful  Thlnr. 

1080  -  1921 

Caldwell,  Anne  -  The  Sweetheart  Snog  (Lyrics) 
Caldwell,  Anne  -  Tip  Top  (Lyrlos) 
Crothors,  Rachel  -  ??lce 

Ills,  Ldlth  -  The  r.hlta  VUla 
Gale,  Zona  -  Klaa  Lulu  Txatt 
Oantt,  Cora  Dick  -  The  Tavern 
Hatton,  Frederic  and  Fanny  •  The  Checkerboard 

SSS&.'Sg  Roberta!  •  lUtf*  km. 

Kumar,  Claro  -  ..oil 

Burner,  Clare  -  irlteoa 

Knamer,  Clare  -  The  Choir  Kohonraal 

Kunsner,  Clare  -  The  Robbery 

Burner,  Clare  -  Chlnoae  Love 

HcLaurln,  Kate  L.  -  Khan  V.e  Are  Young 

MaoDonoufh,  Glen)       „.».      _ 
Caldwell,  Anna     )  "  if,lto:,y-Koo 

Katthewa,  Adelaide) 

Nlohola,  Anne  )   -  Juat  iaarrled 

Miller.  Alice  Duer)       _.      _.  „  .      « 

Hilton,  Robert         )  "  J£&  &2S  2&°°i 


00 


Soman*  Mrs*  George)       _.     „  M   .. 

VaoKeniie,  ::arc«ret)  -  Si£  22SL-  Visitors, 

Rinohart,  Kary  noberts)  .  «,-  n- 1 
nopwood,  Avery  )       ■=-—  «=- 

Rivos,  Aaelle  •>  M»  Prince  and  foe  Paupar  (Adaptation  of  Hark 

Twain) 

spaars*  Zalda  -  Lady  Billy 

Vareal»  Ollda)   v^,».«  -  -'-•  ■ 
Byrne,  Dolly  j  -S2*2£l»fi» 

Younct  Rlda  Johnson  -  Llttlo  Old  How  York 


1981  -  19B2 

Alclns*  Zoo  -  Daddy* ■  Oone  fr-Huntlng 

Aklns,  Zoe  -  Tho  Varying  Shore 

Chaae»  Marjorle)  .  -^  „_,     ,. 
Walter,  Eugene  )      2S£  hSLJ.  <££& 

Crothera,  Raehel  •  Kraryflay 

George,  Gladya  -  2Lm    ol  If  l«h 

Olaapell,  susan  -  The  Vorr.o 

Olaapell,  ".uaan  -  Chalna  of  Daw 

IJatton,  Froderlo  and  Fannie  -  v,e  Olrla 

Hendricks,  Adeline  -  The  Hlrhtfall 

Hurst,  Fannie  -  Baok  Pay 

Corner*  Clare  -  The  Mountafa-ltn 

KeLaurin,  Kate  -  jTbo  :.lx-rifty 

Meyer,  Annie  nathan  -  The  Advertising  of  Kate 

Nichols,  Anne  •  Love  
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Nordston,  Froneea  -  Lady  Bua: 

O'Hlgglna,  Harvey)   „  , 

Ford,  Harriet    )  -  vPin     treat 

o'Ryan,  Arme  *ynne)   T„.f  „.„„„„_ 
ruff,  Helen  :,.)   "  £aa*  Because 

Stanley,  Martha  M.)   _..  »...„ 
Kattheio,  Adalalda)  "  21»  2sa£2£ 

Taylor,  Lula     )  _  Volta,_B 
Puroell,  Cortrude)   ■v.°.iitfri»a 

Uneer,  Oladya  -  The  Pair  Circassian 

Wlborg,  Mary  Hoyt  -  Taboo 

Woodward,  Ruth  H.  -  The  Red  Oei 


1922  -  1923 

Aklne,  Zoe  -  The  Teaaa  Hlphtlnfiale 

Baker,  Josephine  Turc :  -  ?ho  Apoctie 

Barrett,  Lillian  -  The  Dloo  of  the,  Ooda 

Bryant,  Franoee)   ...,m. 
Stone,  Willlan  )  "  frM**""*1 

Caldwell,  Anne  -  The  Bunch  and  Judy 

Clifton,  Ethel  -  For  Value  PeoolTed 

Crotbere,  Bachel  -  Mary  III 

Fulton,  Meade  -  The  Huanlnr  Bird 

Hurst,  Fanny  -  Hmnoresquo 

Boner,  Clare  -  Banco 

Spears,  Zelda  -  The.  ei^^y  Vina 

Treadwell,  Sophie  -  Gringo 

Vollraer,  Lulu  -  3un-Up 


1923  •  1024 

Aklna*  Zoe  -  £  Royal  ■■■andtin.ro 

Aicins,  Zoe  -  The  HOQP-Plowar  (Adapted) 

Bealer,  Rudolph)   .  .     .  . 
Eddlngton,  ;iaar  )  "  A  ££SS221  la  £=22. 

Brandon*  Dorothy  •  The  Qutalder 

Crothora.  Raohel  »  fx 

Donnelly,  Dorothy  -  Poppy 

Donnelly,  Dorothy  (Shubert  Score)  Bloaaon  Tlaa 

SltaiS"!  - V* ifeala smli SaUslm 

0ala#  Zona  -  Jjr.  ?ltt 

Orlewold,  araoa)  _  „»,«.  «««..  ,<— 
ItoKean,  faaw  J  "  &&  *&&  I&£ 

Heyward,  Dorothy  -  Hanoy  AflPf 

Runner,  claro  -  or£  Klaa 

Handel,  Mice  m  d  Prank  -  The,  Lady  Killer 

Horrlaon,  Anne  -  The  Wild  ffeacotta 

Rinehart,  Mary  ::oberta  -  JJge,  Breaking  Point 

Robaon,  Ueanor)       _     ..      _     .   _ 
Ford,  Harriet     )  m  3D.  $££.  Vfi$&.  B3M 

Spoaro,  Zoldn  -  The  ?Jar.lo  Ring 

Ungar,  Oladya  -  ^hji  Bualneaa  '.vldow 

Vollaor,  Lulu  -  The 


" 


1884  -  1986 

Caldwoll,  Anne  -  The  Hnrnolla  Ladr 

Cushln.. .,  Catharine  Chlahola  -  Topay  and  :■  va 

'ormelly,  Dorothy  -  (Sigmoid  Romberg)  Tho  Student  Prince 

Kills,  Edith  -  fthlto  Collara 

Kuaraer,  Clare  -  Anne  Dear 

Lightnor,  Frnnoes  -  Fuppeta 

Morgan,  Agnea  -  ?ho  Ler.end  of  the  ianoe 

Puroell,  Gertrude  -  Tarip.lotooa 

SJ&S^iSSS"!  -  a*.  *&* 

Stanley*  Earths  -  J$|;  Son 

Treadwell,  3ophle  -  0,   nightingale 

Upright,  Blanche  -  7h»   Valley  of  Content 

Vollmer,  Lulu  -  Tho  Dunoe  Bot 

Tounc,  Rlda  Johnacn  -  Cock  _0'  The  Rooat 

1025  -  1986 

Borden,  Kary  -  Jane,  Our  qt'-,",>f||; 

Brown,  Helen  -  Clouda 

Cro there,  Rachel  -  £  Lady'e  Virtue 

Cuahlng,  Catherine  Chlahola  -  Edaar  Allan  Foe 

Cuahlng,  Catherine  Chlaholm  -  The  Master  of  the  Inn 

Borton,  Kate  -  Harveat 
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Kuaner,  Claro  -  Poneroy'a  Past 

McLaurln,  Kata  -  U  All  Depends 

UoLaurln,  Kate  -  Ca- 

Mast,  Jan*  -  .ox 

Katthews,  Adelaide)   _ 
Stanley,  Martha   )  "  W.Pg  i£i« 

■organ,  Agnes  -  Grand  rtroot  Folllea 

Seara,  Zelda  -  ^  Lucky  Break 

Wlghtaan,  Marlon  -  The  Danger 

Wood,  Mrs .  Henry  -  Knat  Lynne 

1926  -  19S7 

Aklna,  Zoe  -  I-'lrat  Love  (Adapted) 

Aklna,  Zoe  -  Tho  Crown  Prince 

Evana,  Helena  Phillip  -  Happy  Go  Lucky 

Fain,  Pauline  -  t.hat '  a  ti.o  Dae 

Olaapell,  Suaan  -  Inheritors 

Hat ton,  Prederlo  ana  Fanny  -  Tro 

Hatton,  Frederle  and  Fanny  -  Lambardlo.  t_. 

Horton,  Kate  -  ballyhoo 

nyman,  :.arah  Ellla  -  The  Seventh  Heart 

Mayo,  Margaret  -  Baby  Mine 

Unger,  Gladys  -  T*o  C-lrla  Wanted 

Vernon,  Margaret  -  Yellow 
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1987  -  1S29 

Abbott,  George      )  .  ccxxvBtt* 
Bridges,  Ann  Preeton)   t^^ 

Aklns,  Zoe  -  The  Furies 

Brandon,  "  orothy  -  The  outsider 

Chamberlain,  Ida  Heyt  -  Enchanted  Isle 

Crothera,  Raohel  -  yo-tua 

normally,  Dorothy  -  Mr 

Fanner,  vlrclnia  -  Spring 

Hatton,  Frodarlc  and  Fanny  -  Synthetic  Sin 

Hurat,  Fanny  -  ^t  2&  l£  UurJn 

Butchlnaon,  Harold)   .  .   ...   _,  .  . 
Hilllaaa,  Sarcory  j  "  2»£  °£  ££  &£& 

Matthews,  Adelaide)   -  w«-„t.  ».«* 
Stanley,  Martha   )   JffiS.  VMP.'a  il2£E 

Killer,  'lice  Duer  *  The  Springboard 

VoUmer,  Lulu  -  Trimmer 

ffatklna,  Maurlne  -  Revelry 

Vast,  Mae  -  Diamond  Ul 

1980  -  1929 

Barnaa,  Margaret  Ayor  (Edith  v&arton'a  Novel)  Ar.e  of  Innocenoe 

ffiSS:rS.i-;aaasasa 


30 


Clugston,  Katharine  - 

Crothoro,  iiaohol  -  l>t  Us  jje.  °Kr 

Beyton,  Helena)   ... 
Basoon,  Louise)   ii£i  ■■■a-t*r, 

Franks,  Carolina  -  Exceedingly  Saail 

Goodrich,  Arthur)  .  cepcnaaochl 
Palmor,  Rosa  A*  )  itLii — ■   ■ 

OoulJ,  Brum      )  .  Han 'a  I  state 
Blackiian,  Beatrice)   ■-   l?  ■  '*■ '  ' 

ftranvllle-Barker,  Helen  on  Harley  -  The  Lady  Frog  Alftweap 

Meriwether,  Suaan)   o-i.^^ 
Vlotor,  Victor   )  ~  HilM. 

Mitchell,  Fanny  Todd  -  Angela  (Adapted)  BaooJ  on  "A  Koyal 

Family"  by  Captain  iiobert  Marshall 

■organ,  AgMi  -  Grgnd  Street  lollies 

Morrison,  Anna    )   »__«-_ 
Toohey,  John  Peter)   i2££2Z 

Poynter,  Beulah  -  030,  Wa£  .:troet 

Robinson,  Thoaas  P,  )   B.  t—  ■» 
Bates,  Esther  .,  Ill  rd)   *»  iSHC  A» 

Traadwell,  Sophie  •  Maohlnal 

^Ua.sel?  Michael!  "  M***** 
Best,  Mm  -  PAe+aure  Xjn. 

1029  -  1030 

Baldwin,  Winnie  •  Divided  Honors 

Barnes,  Margaret  Ayer) 
3heldon,  Kdward      )  -  J»"»r 
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Barnea,  Hart;«ret  Ayor)   _.  .      .  .  , 
Sheldon,  Ldward      )  ~  PlM>«lor«a.  LidZ 

Bauroor,  Mario  -  Town  Boy 

Baumor,  Marie  -  Penny  Arcade 

Carter,  Louise  -  Bedfellows 

Connell,  Louise  Fox)   «,,_._  r_- 
Hawthorne,  Ruth    )  "  SH22E  &£. 

Pltieereld,  Edith)   _    .  _,, 
Pickens,  Robert  )  "  «2X  A  ul±a 

Bat  ton,  fanny  and  Frederic  -  Lovo,  Honor  a:t  3   Betrc-T 

Heyward,  Dorothy  and  DuBose  -  Porgy 

Bayward,  Dorothy)  _  Jonlca 
Bart,  Moae      )   

Lea,  Fanny  Heasllp  -  Lolly 

Mlele,  Elisabeth  -  City  Ball 

Murf In,  Jane  -  Stripped 

Parsons,  Kate  -  ghe~  Cowodore  Barries 

3helb.- ,  Ann  -  ■'ol..  raid 

Stanley,  Martha  -  Let  and  ."ub-i.pt 

Treadwell,  Sophie  -  Ladles  Leave 

Velller,  Bayard)       _ 
Gardiner,  Becky)  -  1*22  2222E  Ji°22E 

Young,  Rlda  Johnson  -  naughty  Marietta 


00 


1930  -  1931 


Aklna,  Zot  -  The  Oreoka  Bad  a  __r  It 

Caapary,  Vera         )       _,,  d  „- 
Lenlhan,  Winifred)       SiiES.  kico 

Caylor*  l<oae  -  Pnolo  Vanya  (Adapted) 

Crotliora,   laoiiel  -  £g_  Huabanda  Go 

Daaey,  Frank  Mitchell     )  -  ~woot  stran— 
Johnson, Acnes  Chriatlne)       

Glaapoll,  Suaan  -  Allaon'j  House 

naoliett,  Albert     )  .  up  Pop«  the  Devil 
Goodrich,  Franoas)       "*  ~~~~ 

Braddanf&urlce)  -  iS  M£  £2Si  fi£  fitfliM 

Hart#  Francea  Soyea     )       _       n«n«w  Twin 
Carstarphan,  Frank  E.)  *  ±a&  oUSK  XEfiU 

Hatton,  Fanny  and  Frederlo  -  Hla  HaieatT'a  Car 

Heyward,  Dorothy  )  .  Clncerelatlv« 
DeJacera,   rorothy)  |T 

Ky/vwH  -  aas-a  at  Hoa 

H.rerave?£oy)  "  »*  i^ilS^ 
Wilaon,  Alina  -  Coapany'a  Coralnr 


1931  -  1938 


Anderson,  Dorla)       „  ,  .  ,      .  . , 
Jaokson,  Joseph)   *  S2M.  "1  iifikiai 

Axolson,  Mary  MacDoueal  -  Life  Ber.lna 


00 


Bolrno,  Deborah  -  Park  Avenue »  Ltd. 

Crooby,  Vivian  ) 

Wade,  Shirley  )  -  Trick  fcr  Trick 

Cr-lbblo,  Harry  Wagataffe) 

Crothera,  Rachel  -  Caught  t 

Taylor^IttSli  "  ^  OUiiivar  Travoia 
Fronken,  Roae  -  Another  Language 

&E.onf  £hn)  "  2J2S  Ssaial  BSLkaSSr 

Koysr,  Annie  Nathan  -  Bit 
Klele,  Elisabeth  -  Did  j;  Sa^  No? 
Mt^phy.  Ralph)  .^s^Towor. 

Roberts,  Katharine  -  Divorce  He,  Dear 
Slfton,  Claire  and  Paul  -  1931 
Ungort  Oladye  -  Ladies  of  Croatlon 
Vollmor,  Lulu  -   --.it,  :,iiola 
Vest*  Mae  -  The  Constant  Slator 

1932  -  1933 

Ball,  Joaaiea  -  ,:tranfta  Ooda 

Beatty»  Beaale)  _  ,._v.«„ 
Black,  Jack   )   jM,b°y* 

Crothera,  Rachel  -  When  Ladlaa  Meet 

Draper,  Ruth  -  Ruth  Draper  (A  aeries  of  character  sketehea) 

£1.0^10^)  -  Alifie  ii  iSa^Eifi^  (Adapted) 

Olaapell,  Suaon)   -^  -  ..  :  ._,.,..«. 
Mataon,  Rotwn  )  "  3Sfi  £22i£  Artlat 
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Hlnkley,  Eleanor  Holmes  -  "ear  Jane 
Howell,  Lola  -  Blddlnr.  Klf.h 

Knobloek,  Edward)   «w___,«. 
Klohols,  Beverly)  "  *-V*nt°*«» 

Leary,  Helen  an.1  Nolan  -  Belmont  Varlotlea 

Meareon,  Lyon)  .  0   Hlf 
Day,  Lillian  )   iiSE  iii» 

Hedoraft,  Russell)   -  —  q„«f/,j,._ 
Mitchell,  Horma  )  *  Cr6<Uo  -»natohf* 

Munn,  Margaret  Croaby  -  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 

Hutter,  Eileen  -  Buamlnq  Song 

Porter,  Hose  Albert  -  Chryaolla 

Powell,  Dawn  -  Bl£  Ni.-ht 

Riley*  Edna  ami  Edward  -  Before  Morn  lap 

Sando,  Dorothy  -  Dorothy  3 an da  (Lectures  on  atylea  In  acting) 

3klnnar»  Cornelia  Otla  -  Cornelia  "tla  Skinner  (Charaoter 

oketohea) 

Spewack,  Bella  and  Saouel  -  Clear  All  Vlrea 
Treadwoll?  3ophle  •  Lone  Valley 
Onger,  Gladys  -  Bona 

Unger,  Gladya  )  .  $j£  jn.  Hour 
Georgia,  Ley  la)   *■»»-« 

Waahburne,  John)   _    ...  _ 

Kennell,  Ruth  )  "  2&2£  Ail  £°™£  ±2.  :°3C0* 

Wlernlk,  Bertha  -  Deatruotlon 


- 


1933  -  1034 

Buahnell,  Adelyn  -  ,£,  Sfraelf 
Chapln,  Anne  Morrison  -  Ho  Questions 


BWQsl  av,   OCT;  o) 


Johns.  Floronce)  ,  _     , 

Eaokaye,  Wilton)  •  A"01,10011  •  ZSSL  M&X 

Keolor,  Elolso  -  V.'ronn;  "'•unbor 

mS^SSFtm*  at.  ...)  -  £ie  iiastai  iiasSsjl 

Kuamer,  Clare  -  Anouretto 

Kunsnnr»  Claro  -  Iter  Mnstor'a  Voloe 

Kuemer,  Clare  -  ,4  Successful,  Calamity 

KoFadden.  Elisabeth  -  Double  oor 

Kasslneham,  Dorothy)   _.   .  , 
MaoDonald,  Hurray  )  "  122*  &&S. 

::<stoalfo,  Felicia  -  Cosy  Easy 

Morando,  Estelle  -  Shady  Lady 

Perelaian,  Laura  ani  If  J.  -  All  Good  Aaerloans 

Powoll.Desm  -  Jigsaw 

Sklnner»  Cornelia  Otis  -  The  loves  of  Charles  II 

Walker,   Laura  -  Doctor  Monloa   (Adapted  from  the  Polish) 

Waters »  J4arlanna  Brown  -  The  Blue  Til  clow 
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1934  -  1035 

Aklns,   Zoe  -  The  0Jd  Maid 

Baumer,  Hnrlo  -  Crooplnr,  Fire 

Bannett,  Dorothy)       .„„  ,«„_  -. 
Khite,  Irving       )  "ZilAHSiaat 

Saerson*  Oeraldine  -  But  Hot  For  Lovo 

Hellbrcn,  Adelaide  -  Sonethlnp  Gar 

Helluan,   Lillian  •  The  Children' a  Uour 

Kennedy ,  Margaret  -  :sczr>«  He  Never 

Kaufaan^Ericel  *  ^^  *  *■» 
Madison,  Martha  -  The  HlrJht  Rewmbera 
3klnner,  Cornelia  Otie  -  Mansion  on  tlie  Hudson 

Spowaok,   Belle  end  Samuel  -  Sprln;.  Song 

1935  -  1936 

Aklna,   Zoe  -  £  Evening  r:tar 

Brokaw»  Clare  Boo the  -  Abide  With  Ma 

Dayton,  Katharine  )  .  yjr8t  Lady 
Kaufman*  George  S.)       -— "— "* 

§SS2in."Srrtdi   *  go-Hatpc^eqt  ynknoap 
Heathfield,  Mary  -  Tho  ^flftflf^  Edge 

liartha  )       F       v  ^, 

nry  Arthur)       ^^  ^i3^ 

Jo  rone,  Helon  -  Pride  and  Pre.ludlca 
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SSS5ilS3u1l  -  A  souoh  or  Maatoni 

Kandal,  Judith  -  Play,  Oenim,  Play 

Lawlor,  Nora  -  Few  Are  Choacra 

Sohauffer,  Elsie  -  Pamell 

Spewaok,  Bella  and  Samuel  -  Boy.  Meata  Olrl 

VanRonkel,  Alford)  _  „   if«««— «,™» 
Nlohols.  Anne    )  "  ''^-"oneymoqn, 

Walker,  Laura  -  Amonr  Those  Sailing 

1036  -  1937 
Alton,  Maxlne  -  Areeat  That  Woman 

ssaa,?i&i»i  -  *»  **  &i  «^ 

Booths,  Clare  -  The  Women 

Chaao,  Ifary  Coyle  -  How  You've  Done  It 

Plexner,  Anne  Crawford  -  A/^ad  26 

Hellmar. ,  Lillian  -  Daya  to  Come 

Kaufman,  George  3.) 

Perber,  Edna     )  *  2SSfi£  2SSL 

Nlohols,  Anne  -  Able 'a  Irlah  noae 

Sandberc*  Sara  -  Be  So  Kindly 

Treadwell,  Sophie  -  Plumes  JLn.  the  Dust 

1937  -  1938 

Dayton,  Katharine  -  Save  Ke  Jjhe.  Walts 

puffey,  Vinoont  )  _  Th0  Gr8ntest  3hoi 
Alexander,  Irone)   —— 

Crothera ,  Rachel  -  Susan  and  God 
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Helburn,  Thereaa  -  £  Hero  if  Bom 

Ktammer,  Clare  -  Sprlnr,  T)iaw 

r.klnr.er,  Cornelia  Otis  •  Edna.  Hla  Wife 

Stuart,  Alraeo  and  Philip  -  Lovo  or  v.onon 

Vollmer,  Lulu  -  The  Hill  Between 

Waters,  Marianne  Brown  -  Rlrht  Thin  r;ey 

Wendell.  Dorothy  Day  -  Tell  He  Pretty  Maiden 

1938  -  193S 

Armstrong,  Charlotte  -  The  liappleat  Daya 
Bennett^Dorothyj  .  §  fton^„,a  £  p^.  ^  ^  Ci^ver 

Boothe.  Clare  -  Klsa  the  Boys  Goodbye 

Coffee,  Ignore  )  _  Kaally  Portrait 

Cowen.  Kill  lain  Joyce)       — — «•  — — — ■ 

Frankel,   Dbrla  -  Han't  Throt;  Olaf.j  Houses 

Hamilton,  Nanoy  -  One  For  the  .Monoy 

Bellman,  Lillian  -  The  Little  Poaee 

Heyward,  Dorothy  and  DuBoae  -  Mamba'  _jr 

■eCarty,  Mary  -  Ploaae.  I&a.  Sarlbaldl 

KnrCla«^.i  -  ^ueanna.  iWt  &,  Cry. 
Spewaclci  Bella  and  Samuel  -  Leave  It  To  Me 
:.pewack,  Delia  ar.  J  Samuel  -  Mia  a  swan  Eatpeota 
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1939  -  1940 

Booth©,  Clare  -  Margin  For  Error 
Cuming*  Dorothy  -  Tho  Woman  Brown 
Hamilton*  Hanoy  -  Two  for  the  Show 
Burlbut,  Gladys  -  Ring  Two 

K&ur^ii  -  ^21  la  Riaisa 

Regan,  Sylvia  -  Momln;;  :itar 

Sharp.  Margery  -  Lady  In  ralv 

Spewack,  Bella  and  Saauel  -  Leave  It  To  Sft 

Thompson,  Dorothy)      ..    _ 
Kortaer.  Frit.   )  -  Ano.tfaor  Uffi 

Turney,  Catherine)   „_  „    _  ,,  . 
Horwln,Jerry     )  "  SL  2SSL  Chlldron 

1940  -  1941 
Aklna ,  Zoe  -  The  Happy  Para 

Chilton,  Elwanor  Carroll  -  Fledgling 

Faulkner,  Vir(  lnia)   .,,  ,  „ 
Karoy,  EVerott    )  "  £ii  iS  IM 

Franken,  nose  -  Claudia 

3arper,  H.  II.  an'.  Marguerite  -  Romantic  •■ir.   r.lcloans 

Bellman,   Lillian  -  Vt'atch  on  tho  i.hlqo 

Burlbut,  Gladys)       „,  .  .  

Logan,  Joshua     )  *  !lir  "or  BLi  Hl^er 

Perelman,  Laura  and  a.  J.  -  Tho  Hlrht  Beforo  Christmas 
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Prumbs,  Lucille  3.  -  Five  Alarm  r.altt 


1941  -  1942 

Angus*  Bernadlne  -  P±q  .in  tho  Sky 

Coni'lolcl,  Hary  Cass) 

Bordln,  Ethel      )  "  £2S£  S£  £Q&land. 

Field,  Herbert  and  Dorothy  -  Let's  lace  It 

Helburn,  Theresa  -  Little  :-'arli:  Morse 

SSfSSSS1!  -  S£^  Main 

SSffi1loB,"i  -  **m  am 

oSSSJlpultSni  -  22  **^»f  SSSSSBft 

Skeeknan,  Arthur)  _  n_  B._ 
Shane,  Margaret  )   —  && 

Traadwall,  Sophia  »  Hope  fc: 

Walla •  Kllllam  K*  and  Eleanor  -  Viva  .'Brian 


1942  >  1949 


Ball,  Hary  Hayley  -  Han  In.  Shjjdoja 

Bantham,  Josephine)  _  jani. 
Williams,  Hersohal)  i^is- 

Colesaan,  Patricia  -  The  Moon  Vina 

Donnelly,  Dorothy  -  The  student  t'rlnoe  (music  by  Slgmund 

Romberg) 

Ephron,  Henry  and  Phoebe  -  Three's  a,  Fsally 
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Flalda,  Herbert  and  Dorothy  - inr  for  the  Boy 

Goodrich,  Trances)       _. .   _,     _ 

iiaoko  tt ,  Albert   )  -  2a  amk  Ate  89pyft«>p 

Hurlbut»  Gladys  -  Yankeo  Point 

SteTenaon*  Janet  and  Philip  -  Counterattack 

1048  -  1944 

Aklns,  zoe  -  Mrs.  January  and  lira.  £ 

Beln,  Albort  and  Mary  -  Land  of  Fame 

Curtis,  Margaret  -  ^  Highland  rllng 

Fields,  Herbert  and  Dorothy  -  Mexloan  iiayrlde 

Franken,  Rose  -  Qutrapieouo  Fortune 

Franken,  Rose  -  poo  tore  Plsa/rec 

Gorstenber  ,  Alice  -  Vlotory  Hollos 

Oordon,  uth  -  over  El 

UelJaan,  Lillian  -  The  3earchlnrt  v-lnd 

Hayward,  Dorothy  and  DuBooo  -  Porrer  an?  3—  a 

2=2:  KS3«i  ■  mtm  m  -  coii 

Kohn,  Roao  Slnon  -  Pillar  to  Tost 

Leo,  Cypay  i;ose  ■  The  Haked  Genius 

Orrs,  Kary  ) 

Denhaa,  Reginald)  "  ••aiyiottar 

Prunes,  Luollle  -  I'll  Take  the  Hlr.h   :  oad 

Rlgeby,  Howard     )  .  Sout)i  Paolflo 
Hayward,  Dorothy)       — —  • 

Shelley,  Elaa  -  Pick-up  Girl 
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1044  -  1948 

Baker,  Dorothy  and  Howard  ■  Trio 

Barker,  Albert)  „  «__,,.-  n«,™^ 
Denton       )   "^"P^8  2S2E& 

Chase,  Hary  -  Harrey 

Chaoo,  Ilka  -  Jjj  £§£  ■£  Cry 

Christie,  Agatha  -  Ten  Little  Indiana 

dePoroat,  Uarlon  -  Little  woaap  (Adaptation  from  Louise  May 

Aloott's  Hovel) 

Plaids,  Herbert  and  Dorothy  -  Up.  In  Central,  Park 

Franken,  Hose  -  Soldier's  wife 

Ooodnen.  Ruth  }  .  Qn,miUn   show 
QoetB,  Augustus)     n   — '  aaa- 

Hinton  ,  Jan*  -  Beet  A  gody. 

Kuamer,  Clare  •  Many  Happy  Return^ 

Lanre-  Katharine  -  Blaokfrlara  Guild 

SoFadden,  Elisabeth  -  signature 

Denhaa,  Roclnald)  "  *&ES  MfflwE 

aSnaglnaldi-aaSiSiE 

Rosa,  Georga) 

Field,  Rose  )  -  Sophie 

Ryeraon,  Florence)    -. «.,»*, 
Clements,  Colin  )  "  yrlat 

Shelley,  Klaa  -  FocOa  .e  In  the  rarlqr 

Wast,  Jtae  -  Catherine  Wan  Great 
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Banner,  Karl*  -  Little  Browa  Jug 
Chase,  Mary  -  ^i  »»**  Half  How 

Dolaar,  Vina  -  jflhe  Rloh  Full  Ufa 

Egbert,  Lealla  Ployd  )  „  A  Bov  Who  Lived  Mm 

Tubby,  Gertrude  Ogden)  m  &  ±2*.  X2&  H&3&  2S2S2. 

Plaids t  Herbert  and  Dorothy  -  Annie  Get  Your  Quo 
Hamilton,  Hancy  -  Three  to  Hake  Ready 
Xarr,  Jean  an-:  Walter  -  The  Son.-;  of  Bemadetta 
Mathews,  Vara  •  Malta  Xouraelff  £t  qpft 
Shelly,  Oladya  -  The  Duohaaa  Mlabahavea 
Smith,  Lillian  an !  Esther  -  Stranpe  Fruit 
Spawaek,  Bella  and  Saauel  -  woman  Bltea  Pop 
Wilder,  Robert  and  Sally  -  Flaalnr.o  Road 
Wood,  Haxine  -  an  Whltaan  Avenue 

1946  -  1947 

Buah-Fakete,  L.)       _.      „.     __ 
Pay,  Mary  Helen)  -  Si°  2&L  222 

Christie,  Acatha  -  Hidden  Horlgon 

Dunham,  Katherine  -  Gttl  IJerro 

Boa*  Hi  '  r.lc  )       Tj^.„ 

Albert,  Katharine)  "  ^222 
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Faulkner,  Virginia)  „  Tt  -mVM  __. 
Sueaoo,  nan*  )      1£  ISS1 3SS. 

Flelda#  Horbert  and  Dorothy  -  ]J£  In  Central  Park 

Oellhorn,  Itorthe)       „„     _         .     __ 
Cowlee,  Vlpclnla)  -  i£S£  22*2.  *£  l£Sl£. 

Gordon,  Ruth  -  Vara  Ano 

Bellman,  Lillian  -  Another  Part  o£  the  Foreat 

Lawacn,  Peggy  -  neapeotfullv  Youra 

L003,  Anita  -  nappy  Birthday 

nuoarsn,  Jacqueline)       ■--»•_  -. 
Cole*     oatrice         )  "  IflM-g  &L 

Weaver,  John  and  Harriet  -  Virginia  Reel 


